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Beware prejudices. They are like rats, and men’s minds are 
like traps. Prejudices get in easily, but it is doubtful if they ever 


get out. 


—Jeffrey 


{| Movie czar urges drastic steps 


against racist rabble-rousers and hate-mongers 


Challenges 


By Eric Johnston 


OCIAL PEACE is indivisi- 

S ble. It must be attained not 

only in industrial relations, 

not only in racial relations, 
but in all departments of our teem- 
ing American existence. 

The slogan under which this pur- 
pose is usually catalogued is toler- 
ance. But I am not sure that it is 
the proper word. Tolerance has an 
overtone of smugness and superior- 
ity. It suggests a self-righteous and 
almost condescending patronage of 
the weak and the persecuted. 

In our America it is almost im- 
possible to say who should be toler- 
ant of whom. For we are a nation 
of minorities—economic, racial, re- 
ligious, cultural, even regional. 

The amazing variety of our ter- 
rain of mountains and prairies and 
deserts, the diversity of our climates 
and natural resources, seems to be 
mirrored in the multiplicity of our 
human ingredients. More than sixty 
national strains have poured into 
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our population. Every known creed, 
and some that are almost unknown, 
are represented in the grand design 
of our national faith. 

This is a nation of minorities— 
we have no genuine majorities, be- 
cause those who constitute a ma- 
jority in one context are split a hun- 
dred ways in some other context. 
More than that, because our society 
has not been fixed and frozen in an 
immutable hierarchy of classes, like 
some societies in the Old World, 
the majority of today may be the 
minority of tomorrow, and the other 
way round. It is that which gives 
our country its kaleidoscopic color, 
its cultural richness, its human resil- 
iency. One secret of our strength 
is in the diversity of our human in- 
gredients. 

Where other countries rest their 
unity on blood or on a common re- 
ligion, our America rests on a unity 


. of aspirations and preferences. It 


is as reliable a foundation for na- 
tionhood as the others have, with 
this difference: that our unity must 
be constantly reaffirmed and fotrti- 
fied. It rests in our minds and emo- 
tions, not in any ineradicable physi- 
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cal facts. What makes us remark- 
ably homogeneous, to use a modern 
word, is our ideology of freedom. 

It was this that Hitler and his 
miserable gang failed to grasp when 
they sneered at America as a ““mon- 
grel” nation and counted on us to 
disintegrate socially under the stress 
of a modern total war. Their mis- 
take is now a matter of indelible 
history. 

The simple yet amazing fact is 
that this country, with its sixty-odd 
national and racial backgrounds, 
with its innumerable creeds, with 
its array of economic groups, 
thought and fought unitedly when 
its life was threatened. Our na- 
tional unity is beyond compare more 
real and more impressive than ever 
was the unity in Germany or Japan 
or even today in Russia because it 
required no compulsion to make it 
effective. 

Now that the disciplines of the 
war danger have been removed by 
victory, conflict and cleavage once 
more present their perennial chal- 
lenge. It is a challenge that echoes 
in the preachments of class and race 
prejudice which become louder and 
more insistent as the war recedes. 

The triumphant American war ef- 
fort, we can now see, has taken 
more out of us psychologically, than 
we were aware of while it was un- 
der way. People engaged in strenu- 
ous physical effort, whether playing 
football or fighting a fire, are rarely 
conscious of fatigue. It is only when 
they stop that they become aware of 
aching muscles and frayed nerves. 

Our whole country is in such an 
aftermath now that the strain of war 
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is ended. Our fatigue is manifest 
in exaggerated fears, in sharpened 
appetites for privilege, in group 
suspiciousness and in plain bad tem- 

f. 
It is an aftermath in which dem- 
agogues flourish. The great dan- 
ger is that some in our midst will 
seek scapegoats for their various 
discontents and apprehensions and 
disillusions. Already the salesmen 
of dissension, the rabble-rousers 
and hate-mongers, are doing their 
stuff, seeking to exploit postwar 
dislocations and postwar nerves. 

True, they are merely a handful. 
But we dare not give them the right 
of way. They must be exposed, 
branded, shamed into silence wher- 
ever they raise their raucous voices. 

In the course of the war Thomas 
Mann, a new American, wrote, 
“Democracy’s concept of freedom 
must not include the freedom to 
destroy it.” 

Those who incite to violence and 
persecution must be treated as we 
would treat people who shout 
“Fire!” in a crowded theatre. We 
have fought a war to preserve our 
democracy ; now we must make ab- 
solutely sure that we do not squan- 
der what we have won. 

The democratic way of life, as 
expressed in our free institutions, 
has been challenged by totalitarian 
philosophies. Though we have 
beaten the principal organized ex- 
ponents of those philosophies in 
war, they still dominate a large part 
of the human race; they still rep- 
resent a threat to our minds and 
emotions. 

Those disintegrating trends can 
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be discerned in our own country, 
too, under verbal disguises of super- 
nationalism and white supremacy. 
They show up in anti-foreign, anti- 
Jewish, anti-Catholic, anti-Negro 
propagandas. Unless we understand 
the nature of the threat and fight 
it off together, we may lose the con- 
test by default. 

In the long view of human his- 
tory, the American idea is still in 
its test-tube stage. Will this nation 
compounded of many peoples hold 
together in a changing world? Will 
this working example of many races 
within the frontiers of one huge, 
rich, resourceful country survive as 
a guide and an inspiration to a 
united world embracing all human- 
kind of which prophets and philos- 
ophers have always dreamed? 

It is vitally important that the 
answers should be Yes. Important 
not only for ourselves but for all 
mankind. If our American ideal 
does not prevail, some other, em- 
bodying the ideology of some slave 
state, will prevail. 
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We can no longer afford to ig- 
nore this challenge in our text 
books, in our press, on the air waves. 

That we must fight divisive ideas, 
that we must smash myths of privi- 
leged races and groups, goes with- 
out saying. The positive phase of 
the obligation—consciously and vig- 
orously to promote the American 
vision of freedom and equality un- 
der law—should always take the 
center of our thoughts. 

Psychologists tell us that hate is 
a normal emotion; that it even has 
a useful function in the unfoldment 
of man’s destiny on earth. Whether 
it is useful or destructive depends 
on the objects against which it is 
directed. 

Love of justice is inseparable 
from hatred of injustice, love of 
freedom is an anemic thing without 
a robust hatred of serfdom. If the 
psychologists are right, our great 
purpose and opportunity should be 
to channel the emotion of hate 
against hate itself. 


Gold JI, Where You 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO POET, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, once 
addressed a Sunday school and concluded his remarks as follows: 

“My young friends, if you do all that is right, each of you will 
some day wear a gold crown” 

“My father wears one now,” volunteered a little chap in the front 


row. 


“No,” said Dunbar, “that can’t be.” 


“He does,” insisted the youngster, “right on his tooth.” 


E. E. Edgar, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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{| Dale Carnegie would like most to meet 
stalwart Matthew Henson, now 79 


Frost Man P. 


Condensed from Redbook 
By Arthur Miller 


HEN DALE CARNEGIE 
W« introduced to Joe 

Louis, the slight, gray- 

haired man who wrote 
How to Win Friends and Influence 
People said, “I’m glad to meet 
you, Champ,” and thereupon wal- 
loped Joe with all his might. 

Because of this, a certain gentle- 
man whom Carnegie has expressed 
the desire to meet, undoubtedly 
wouldn’t look forward to the intro- 
duction. But he may be assured that 
Carnegie doesn’t go around socking 
everybody he meets. He took the 
poke at Joe only after the Champ 
had given him permission to do so; 
it was prearranged for a desired 
broadcast effect. 

Mr. C. has met so many celebri- 
ties, even the editors of Who’s Who 
would be awed. Yet he has long 
wanted to meet a man whom few 
persons know. He expects this man 
would be a delightful friend, a thor- 
oughly fascinating raconteur. Nev- 
ertheless, the man Carnegie wants to 
meet probably isn’t known to many 
people of the younger generation. 

Carnegie looks forward to meet- 
ing him; and for good reason. Does 
the name Matthew Henson mean 
anything? If not, would it help you 
if you knew that he is seventy-nine 


years of age? And that he is a 
Negro? 

Well, Dale Carnegie, when asked 
whom he'd most like to meet, 
thought for a while, then answered, 
“Matthew Henson.” 

Matthew Henson, known to in- 
timates as ‘“‘Matt,’’ had the distinc- 
tion of being the first man to set 
foot on the North Pole! 

It was “Matt” Henson who 
“blazed’’ an icy trail on the last lap 
of the ninth and only successful trip 
of the Peary Expedition to the Pole 
in 1909. He reached the top of the 
world just forty-five minutes before 
the immortalized Peary. 

Dale Carnegie, who has a tre- 
mendous interest in exploration and 
adventures, chooses to meet Henson 
so he could ask him to relate tales 
of the sometimes exciting, some- 
times dreary, but always adventure- 
some months when Peary and his 
brave band struggled against Na- 
ture’s fiercest elements and marked 
their deed by planting the flag of 
the United States on the North Pole. 

Although Robert Peary died a 
quarter-century ago, Henson 
is still with us, living in New York 
City in the twilight years of a mem- 
orable life—his accomplishment 
truly as spectacular as the aurora 
borealis. 
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{| Blown Bomber has doctored his personality 
with showmanship and slays ‘em with wisecracks now 


Condensed from Liberty 


By John Hohenberg 


New York and Detroit, success- 

ful but inarticulate leather mer- 

chant before the war, has re- 
turned to his energetic calling. But 
he isn’t quite the same. Outside 
business hours, he no longer de- 
pends entirely on his fist to floor 
people. 

While he retains the unaffected 
simplicity and lethal power that al- 
ways have been the trade-marks of 
Joe Louis, heavyweight champion of 
the world, his forty-five months in 
the Army taught him the tricks of a 
showman. 

He'll even make speeches now, if 
he must, although he prefers his 
habitual taciturnity. Furthermore, 
he has been known on occasion to 
sing and do a few dance steps, in- 
dulge in practical jokes, and play a 
reasonably good game of golf. By 
his own admission, he now reads de- 
tective stories and writes love lyrics 
for as yet unpublished songs. 

For all practical purposes, there- 
fore, the 1946 model Joe Louis, who 
climbs into the ring against Pitts- 
burgh Billy Conn in June to defend 
his title for the twenty-second time, 


pion LOUIS BARROW of 
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will be a changed man. As a pros- 
persous and respected citizen, aged 
thirty-one and absent from the ring 
—except for exhibition bouts—for 
nearly four years, he has attained 
the confidence and assurance he of- 
ten lacked outside the ring. Now 
he is not only the champion, but he 
likes to act the part. 

For example, just before he and 
the Army parted company, he and 
two other soldiers were in a little 
car streaking along Route 9W atop 
New Jersey’s Palisades, bound for 
New York City on pass. They cut 
in ahead of a limousine in which 
two civilians were riding. The an- 
noyed civilians overtook the little 
car, forcing it to halt. Before the 
civilians could say a word, a ser- 
geant let down the window of the 
little car and transfixed them with a 
fierce glare. 

“Holy smoke, Joe Louis!” one of 
the civilians gasped. ‘‘Let’s get the 
hell out of here!” 

Joe still laughs over that bit of 
successful mugging. 

The two civilians, like some 130,- 
000,000 other Americans, remem- 
bered Louis, the Brown Bomber, 
whose only publicized talent was to 
bop hopeful rivals with terrific final- 
ity. His public utterances then were 
so rare he occasioned genuine sur- 
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prise whenever he opened his 
mouth. 

One veteran boxing writer who 
interviewed the Louis of those days 
recalled his painful experience thus: 
“I talked to him for a full half hour 
and all I got out of him was three 
yeses and two noes.” 

Nowadays Joe not only submits to 
interviews, but also will volunteer 
information about himself. More- 
over, he is likely to indulge in a 
heavy-handed prankishness. 

Clambering through the ropes for 
an exhibition bout against a jittery 
young lieutenant at Godman Field, 
Kentucky, the champion gravely sa- 
luted his officer opponent and then 


_ belted him a beauty. “And,” said 


Louis, recounting the story, “you 
should've heard the crowd laugh.” 

A little later that same day, he 
whammed his opponent with a left 
and the startled referee with a right. 
From then on he delightedly sparred 
with his opponent in front and the 
referee behind. 

That kind of conduct was foreign 
to the Louis of former years who 
rose from the cotton fields of Ala- 
bama with little formal education 
and hammered his way to the cham- 
pionship with an eight-round knock- 
out of James J. Braddock on June 
22, 1937, in Chicago. It was con- 
spicuously absent, too, as he amassed 
his forty-nine assorted knockouts, 
seven victories by decision, and suf- 
fered his single defeat by Max 
Schmeling, which he later reversed. 

The champion’s freedom from the 
constricting bonds of uncertainty 
outside the ring was something that 
developed gradually as he appre- 


ciated how much was expected of 
him. His performances before fight 
crowds had been one thing. His 
work for the Army was another, and 
its influence on Louis has been as 
potent as one of his own jolting 
counter-punches. 

As a morale builder and physical- 
conditioning expert, Army Public 
Relations estimated he traveled 50,- 
000 miles during the war, including 
a six-month stay in the European- 
African theater; a 21,000-mile jour- 
ney, with way stops, to Alaska and 
back; and other thousands of miles 
in this country, appearing before 
every type of audience. 

His Legion of Merit citation es- 
timated he had addressed and boxed 
before 2,000,000 soldiers and there- 
by had made “‘one of the greatest 
contributions to the reconditioning 
program for veterans overseas.” 

The effect of these travels was 
manifested in a number of ways. 

First, whether he liked it or not, 
Louis had to make a stab at public 
speaking. A casual “Hello, fellas, 
glad to be here,” wouldn’t do. Sol- 
diers and war workers who had 
come to hear and see Technical Ser- 
geant Joe Louis, heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, couldn’t be satis- 
fied that easily. 

So Joe mounted the speakers’ 
platform and after nearly four years 
of it learned to express himself in 
simple, effective, colloquial English. 
His earnestness compensated for his 
oratorical faults. 

Through him the Army sought to 
ram home important lessons to the 
soldier audiences. He had to speak 
to troops just before they shipped 
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out overseas. He warned them 
against VD, urged them to take out 
more allotments for their families 
and to save their money. He always 
spoke extemporaneously. 

When he went overseas himself, 
he did more of that. His largest 
audience comprised 60,000 Ameri- 
can troops at Bari, Italy, and he 
once flew 2,100 miles, round trip, to 
talk to 150 soldiers at a weather sta- 
tion on the northern tip of Hudson 
Bay. 

Once, before an audience of girls 

at Wilberforce University, in Ohio, 
he spoke on the value of education. 
This, from the man who rose from 
the Alabama cotton fields by the 
dint of his own strength and per- 
severance. 

It is during question periods that 
Louis demonstrates he can come up 
with a felicitous remark, such as his 
much quoted, ““We can’t lose cause 
we're on God’s side.” 

At a lonely Alaskan outpost a sol- 
diet asked him whether he thought 
the world would be a better place to 
live in after the war. Louis replied, 
“Naturally, ‘cause if every soldier 
made at least one new friend—and 
everybody must have made at least 
one—the world would have to be a 
better place for all of us.” 

On intolerance he once said, “I 
guess some folks just won't learn to 
be any better, no matter what hap- 
pens.” Appearing after Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt at a meeting of 
children, he touched on a favorite 
topic, the importance of improving 
racial relations, by advising: “Be 
friends as kids, and when you grow 
older you'll be good neighbors.” 
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He also is conscious of his posi- 
tion as an outstanding member of 
his race and willingly answers calls 
for assistance in somewhat explosive 
situations. 

Toward the end of his Army serv- 
ice, pulslic attention in New York 
had been drawn to Negro soldiers at 
Fox Hills Cantonment on Staten Is- 
land because a few of their number 
had gotten into trouble with the po- 
lice and the whole matter had been 
blown up into an exaggerated “‘is- 
sue" by well-meaning but frightened 
citizens. The soldiers, understand- 
ably, were resentful, but Louis set- 
tled it all with an effective heart-to- 
heart talk. 

His most moving Army experi- 
ence had nothing to do with the bat- 
tle star he earned at the front in 
Italy. It occurred in an English hos- 
pital, where a young bombardier, his 
eyesight endangered by wounds, was 
told Louis was approaching his bed. 
Before the nurse could stop him, the 
soldier ripped off his bandages, and 
exclaimed: 

‘Nurse, I can see! I can see Joe 
Louis!” 

Long afterward, when he learned 
the bombardier had recovered his 
eyesight, Louis said, “You don’t 
know about courage till you see 
things like that. Those fellas, they 
got it.” 

Under the spur of such experi- 
ences, Louis and his Army associates 
on tour realized that boxing and 
talking weren’t quite enough. To 
amuse battle-weary veterans, the 
troupe injected some lightness into 
their routine. 

That marked the unexpected de- 
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but of Louis the comedian. 

It didn’t require many apprecia- 
tive laughs to sell the theater to the 
once-dour champion, and it is ap- 
parent that of all the new things he’s 
doing he takes most pleasure in his 
stage appearances. 

He says he intends to go on a 
coast-to-c ist tour in an act with his 
close friend, Bill (Bojangles) Rob- 
inson, who already has taught him a 
few dance steps. 

“I get a kick out of making a 
crowd laugh,” says Louis, 1946 
model. And he means it. 

He also knows a bit more than 
just the rudiments. He prefers the 
third spot on a variety bill, because 
he doesn’t want to follow any other 
comedy act, and he once demanded 
of a G.I. partner after a particularly 
successful performance. “Hey, when 
we're back in civilian life, do I get 


_ thirty-five per cent of the act?” 


Louis’ comedy runs to practical 
jokes and self-depreciation. If some- 
thing occurs to him while he’s on 
the stage, he'll ignore the script and 
take his reward in laughs. He 
sometimes rushes his delivery and is 
hard to understand, but he’s work- 
ing on that. 

He likes to rib himself about his 
last fight with Conn, when he was 
outboxed for twelve rounds before 
putting his opponent down for the 
count in the thirteenth. He told one 
audience it was like baseball, Conn 
pitching and Louis catching. Asked 
why he didn’t stop any of the 
punches, he remarked, “You didn’t 
see any of ‘em goin’ by me, didya?” 

He told how he’d run into Conn 
in London and, he added, he kept 


right on running. Observing that 
the once-willowy Conn weighed 190 
at that meeting, Louis remarked, 
‘Hope he weighs one ninety when I 
fight him again, ‘cause he won't be 
able to move around so fast.” The 
Conn gags and the champion’s play- 
fully expressed fears come under the 
heading of enlightened business pro- 
cedure, which would be unremark- 
able if anyone save Joe Louis were 
telling them. 

Now and then he'll heckle a com- 
ic, something the old Brown Bomb- 
er would never have done. For ex- 
ample, he was playing opposite Jules 
Munshin, a Broadway comedian, 
while both were in the Army. Mun- 
shin asked Louis what he did in the 
Army. Instead of following the 
script, Joe replied: 

“Nuthin’, but I know one guy 
who does less.” 

“Who?” 

“You!” 

Again, he was playing to a soldier 
audience as straight man, with Mun- 
shin tying on his boxing gloves. 
Suddenly the big Louis fist shot out 
in a fearful uppercut that barely 
missed the frightened Munshin’s 
chin. Louis was so captivated by 
the audience’s gleeful reaction that 
he kept the bit in the act, much to 
the comic’s discomfiture, and there- 
after referred to Munshin as “my 
straight man.” 

If Louis has a somewhat changed 
personality, his appearance doesn’t 
suggest it. From January 12, 1942, 
when he enlisted, until October 1, 
1945, when he was honorably dis- 
charged, he acquired 74 points, 
fourteen unwanted pounds, and a 
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wispy mustache. 

He is still the same six feet one of 
raw bone and muscle and he wants 
to get back down to 205, his best 
fighting weight. 

On the testimony of one of his 
Army associates, Ruby Goldstein, 
now a New York State boxing ref- 
eree, Louis kept himself in good 
shape in the Army except for a ten- 
dency to load up on candy bars, ice 
cream, peanuts and popcorn. Other- 
wise he usually breakfasted on 
orange juice, laid off bread, pota- 
toes, coffee, and second helpings, 
and continued his abstinence from 
tobacco and liquor. 

In his hurry-up-and-wait periods, 
which were much the same as other 
soldiers’ routines, Louis found new 
outlets for his energy, and the great- 
est was golf, in which he is more 
absorbed now than in baseball. Cap- 
tain Louis J. Krem, his superior of- 
ficer and a former Notre Dame ath- 
lete, credits him with a game in the 
70s and say his best score was a 71. 
As a matter of record, Louis shot a 
76 in a Chicago tournament recently. 

He is so obsessed by the game 
that the sky’s the limit when he buys 
a new club, as he did at Edmonton, 
Canada, while on the way to Alaska. 
The hotel room chandelier went that 
night as he practiced swings, and 
later, in a PBY winging for Alaska, 
Captain Krem saw him crouched 
over his driver 5,000 feet above the 
nearest green, 

On that trip Louis discovered de- 
tective stories. On long plane trips 
he'd read one and pass it to the cap- 
tain, saying, “Cap'n, he got ‘em.” 
The captain would read the same 


story sometimes, and about halfway 
through Louis would asky slyly, 
“Cap'n, whodunit?” The captain 
would take a guess, at which the 
champion would reply with a grin, 
“Cap'n, you're dead.” 

Louis concedes his interest in de- 
tective stories. ‘‘I read every one of 
them Perry Mason stories,” he says 
happily. ‘Guess there ain’t many I 
don’t like.” 

The matter of Louis’ love lyrics is 
even more of a facer for the boxing 
public, which regards him as one 
devoted to modified mayhem, rather 
than poetry, as the noblest of the 
arts. 

It had been known that he liked 
music, particularly that made by the 
bands of Duke Ellington and Count 
Basie. And once he carried a 
Tommy Dorsey record, Cinderella, 
for 15,000 miles before it broke. He 
learned the drums in a strictly am- 
ateur way and he would have mas- 
tered the trumpet, too, if he'd been 
able to get a sound out of it. 

As for love lyrics, Mercer Elling- 
ton, the Duke’s son, quotes Louis as 
saying he began writing them on a 
transport coming home from Eur- 
ope. Louis thought how wonderful 
peace would be and made up some 
rhymes, which he memorized and 
later recited in New York for young 
Ellington. 

Ellington, a composer and ar- 
ranger, admits he touched up the 
words, but the song, That Will Be 
the Day, was the champion’s and it 
was set to music. It had both a 
comedy lyric and a love lyric. 

In the comedy lyric Louis wrote: 
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When we don’t have to ration 
And meatless is passé ; 

When oleo’s old-fashioned, 
That will be the day. 


Looking forward to the same day, 
Louis touched on love: 


Our love will bloom again 
Like a new-born flower; 

Clouds of joy are bound to rain 
Happiness every hour.” 


However, peace came before the 
song could be submitted to a pub- 
lisher. Louis, according to Elling- 
ton, also wrote lyrics for other tunes 
—Follow Me and Inside My Heart. 
Joe is bashful about his song-writ- 
ing venture, but says he can produce 
copies of the songs for those who 
doubt his new-found talent. Elling- 
ton maintains Louis will write a 
ballad some day. 

Louis has earned more than $2,- 
000,000 in the ring, and the Conn 
fight may rival the record gate of 
$2,650,000 established by the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight in Chicago. 
Understandably, Louis is interested 
in promoting the gate and so he pro- 
fesses to take Conn with grim seri- 
ousness. 

He says, “That Conn’ll be tough 
all right.” But when someone said 
to him recently, “Joe, you're older 
and slower,” Louis came back with: 
“T can hit just as hard as ever and 
the others is older and slower too, so 
what you worryin’ about?” He 
never kids himself. 

Since much of his money is tied 
up in property, he still owes the 
federal government a lot of income 


tax, but money problems don't 
worty him. He is a director in the 
Superior Society Insurance Company 
of Michigan, second largest Negro 
insurance firm in the state, and own- 
er of a large Michigan ranch where 
he raises prize-winning horses. His 
property in Chicago includes several 
apartments and, by rumor only, a 
night club. 

He lives on a generous scale. He 
rarely has less than $200 in his 
pocket and he rewards caddies with 
a five-dollar tip. He had 200 suits 
before he went in the Army, but 
gave away all but six. He bets mod- 
erately—about fifty dollars on a golf 
match, and $100 and up on baseball. 
He did all right, he says, on the 
World Series, since his favorite De- 
troit Tigers won. He plays at cards, 
principally hearts and gin rummy, 
but he loses more often than he 
wins. He is often generous to cas- 
ual acquaintances, buying gifts for 
them or talking to them by long- 
distance telephone. Once he waited 
two days in Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
call a New York friend on an un- 
important matter. So there is little 
wonder that his personal telephone 
bills run to several hundred dollars 
a month. 

In New York, he lives in a mod- 
est four-room-and-kitchen apartment 
in the Washington Heights section 
overlooking Harlem. He maintains 
a home for his mother, Mrs. Lillian 
Brooks, in Detroit. His sister, Vu- 
nyes, nicknamed Penny, also lives 
there, and he’s proud she’s a college 
graduate. He is still friendly with 
his ex-wife, Marva, who lives with 
their two-and-one-half-year-old 
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daughter, Jacqueline, in Chicago. 
There is also a half brother, Pat 
Brooks, of Chicago. When relatives 
come to New York, Joe usually lets 
them have his apartment. 

While his acquaintances are 
many, his circle of intimates is quite 
small, and few have his entire con- 
fidence. Freddy Wilson, an ex- 
light heavyweight who has been 
with him for nine years, runs his 
New York establishment, and Fred- 
dy Guinyard, a childhood playmate, 
looks after his Midwest interests. 

Louis also is devoted to Bill Rob- 
inson, Duke and Mercer Ellington, 
Canada Lee, the actor; Count Basie 
and Ray (Sugar) Robinson. 

With his broadened horizon, 
Louis can think of many things he 
would like to do after he hangs up 
his gloves. He is serious about go- 


ing on the stage. He also wants to 
own and fly a plane, and he says he'd 
like to be a boxing promoter some 
day. 

Other than that, he hopes to settle 
down in Detroit, play golf, raise 
horses, and take a responsible job 
with his insurance company. 

Louis himself concedes he’s 
changed in the past four years, and 
looks back on his last fight on March 
27, 1942, when he put Abe Simon 
on the canvas, as ancient history. It 
is, too, for no heavyweight cham- 
pion ever has laid off so long and 
made a comeback. He credits the 
Army for much that has happened 
to him since then, but dismisses dis- 
cussion of what he is and what he 
has been. He just grins and says: 

“I guess I ain’t shy any longer, 
and I'm mighty glad of that.” 


Credit Te 


A SORT of “Jim Crow in reverse” situation has developed at 
Gastonia, North Carolina. The Excelsior Credit Union there is the 
biggest in the state from standpoint of capitalization. It was organ- 
ized and has been operated by and for Negroes. 

Some white people asked permission to join and use the borrow- 
ing facilities, since there is no credit union for whites available. By- 
laws of the union had to be amended to admit whites. 

As a result, it will be possible for white people in Gastonia to 
join the Negro credit union and borrow small sums on the same 


terms as other members. 


Lynn Nisbet, Winston-Salem (N. C.) Twin City Sentinel 
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Z>> WHEN A FLU epidemic hit 
What Color Is Death: Georgia in 1938, it felled the only 


available white doctor in Jasper and 
Putnam counties, left hundreds of 
his rural patients with one hard-to- 
swallow recourse. They had to call 
on gentle Dr. Frederick D. Funderburg, a Negro physician. Working 
virtually around the clock, Dr. Funderburg attended as many as 60 white 
patients a day, succeeded in checking the epidemic. 

Convinced of his skill, grateful whites have been calling on him ever 
since with all sorts of ailments. The relationship between a Negro doctor 
and white Georgians was awkward at first, but Dr. Funderburg’s com- 
petence has won him respect. Now 57, he shuttles busily between modest 
frame offices in both counties, where whites wait their turn along with 
Negroes. Among white people who visit him regularly are a bank official, 
a school teacher, several members of prominent Georgia families 

With a new flu season, Dr. Funderburg was not the only Negro who 
was overcoming prejudice with skill. Many a white Southerner, unable 
to get his regular doctor, was turning to a Negro for help. 

Tall, spare Dr. Joseph B. Gilbert, 47, who practices in Georgia’s Frank- 
lin and Hart counties, got his start in 1937. He was asked to see a 60- 
year-old victim of pneumonia whose white doctor was ill. Frightened but 
confident, Dr. Gilbert pulled his patient through. He has since treated 
whites continually, delivered eight white babies. 

In the little aristocratic town of Beaufort, S. C., brisk, 46-year-old Dr. 
Montgomery P. Kennedy has been at it even longer. A specialist in 
obstetrics, he handled his first white case—a woman with post-childbirth 
hemorrhage—in 1930. He estimates that he has since delivered 85 white 
babies. With the local white doctors, he says he gets along “just fine, 
except for one Connecticut Yankee.” 

Copyright, Time (January 21, 1946) 


Condensed from Time 


IY » Al e >> THE JUSTICE was a respected 


Condensed from Elks Magazine 


and well-to-do planter of colonial 
Virginia; also a man of action and 
a patriot. The minute the Revolu- 
tion began, he offered his services 
and was commissioned a colonel of 
cavalry. Governor Jefferson sent him down to serve under General 
Greene in the North Carolina campaign. His fine military career ended 
only with the British surrender at Yorktown. 

The Colonel and his regiment happened to be in. Virginia when a Tory 
conspiracy was discovered. Energetically he rounded up those fifth col- 
umnists of the day. 

All regular courts were disrupted, so the Colonel, a former Justice of 
the Peace, organized a court and sat as its judge. He was aware it was 
somewhat extra-legal but prompt and stern action was essential. He 
dealt out sentences right and left, chiefly imprisonment and whippings, 
for he had never been a hanging judge. That finished the conspiracy. 


By Fairfax Downey 
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Later the Assembly exonerated him, declaring that while his procedure 
was “not strictly warranted by law,” it was “justified by the imminence 
of danger.” 

Yet no one can rid Charles Lynch of the unwelcome accidental im- 
mortality which is his by the entry of the terms, lynch law and lynching, 
into our language. 

Copyright, Elks Magazine (January, 1946) 


>> THE ARMY is beginning to 
GIs a Good worry because, on the basis of total 
population, the proportion of a 
: reenlistments is running considerably 
Condensed from Business Week ahead of white, and because the ma- 
jority of them are asking for over- 

seas service. 

While the higher standard of living which the Army provides by com- 
parison with what is within reach of many Negro civilians is sufficient to 
account for the trend, the desire for overseas service brings in a non- 
economic factor. 

Obviously the attraction of such service lies in the comparative free- 
dom of social life which the Negro can enjoy abroad. That, to the mili- 
tary mind, poses a difficult disciplinary problem. 

Incomplete figures reveal that 47,063 Negroes and 305,000 whites had 
signed up as of Dec. 7. Peak Negro enrollment in the Army was 702,- 
578 on July 1, 1945, out of a total Army strength of 8,266,000. 

Copyright, Business Week (January 5, 1946) 


A FIVE-YEAR plan for promot- 

ing and developing ‘“Negramerican” 
stage talent not only for the pur- 

Condensed from Billboard pose of putting more members of the 


race on the boards, but with the long- 

term view of bettering relations be- 
tween the races, has been worked out by Harry Wagstaff Gribble, director 
and co-producer of Anna Lucasta, and Michael Meyerberg, producer of 
Skin of Our Teeth and Lute Song. 

First production will be a Negramerican—word was coined by Gribble, 
then Winchellized—version of Romeo and Juliet next fall on Broadway. 
However, Gribble is yet undecided whether to have show composed of 
white actors for the Capulets and Negroes for the Montagues or to have 
an all-Negro cast. Idea in this is whether or not audiences will receive 
the equality theme better in a mixed cast or in an all-Negro one. 

If producers decide on latter course, then leads for the show will be 
present leads in Anna Lucasta, Hilda Simms and Earle Hymen, as Juliet 
and Romeo. Script of Shakespeare will be rigidly followed, except the 
necessary condensation in order to present the play in two and one-half 
hours. Even if mixed casting is adopted, Hilda is definitely slated for 
Juliet. 

According to the plan, the boys will bring out new shows with Negro 
talent every year and eventually hope to work their proteges into more 
and more plays which hit American theater boards. When this is accom- 
plished, they feel they'll have had a big hand in bettering inter-race rela- 
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tionship as well as advancing the cause of American legit. 
Idea for the whole program was advanced last year by Frederick O’Neal 
(Frank in Anna Lucasta) and the boys snapped it up after deep cogitation, 
Copyright, Billboard (December 29, 1945) 


>> WHEN SHE was a child in 
Lady > the West Indies, Sara Katherine 


Blake watched her doctor-father op- 


Condensed from Look erate and dreamed of being a doc- 


tor herself some day. Years lates, 

when her family moved to Colum. 
bus, she took degrees in chemistry and psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity but couldn't get money for medical school. Offered a job teach- 
ing at Fisk University, Nashville, she noticed on arrival that Meharry 
Medical College was just across the street. 

Determined to seize the chance, she wangled permission to take a class 
at Meharry, but signed up for a regular medical course. For a year— 
until Fisk authorities found out and fired her—she filled two full-time 
jobs. She would teach for an hour, then go to school for an hour. She 
managed to get three hours sleep a night, stood eighth in a class of 50. 

Eventually, through a scholarship from the American Medical Woman's 
Association, she got her M.D. Always interested in anesthesia, Dr. Blake 
haunted the operating rooms. Now resident anesthetist at New York's 
Harlem Hospital, she has opened an office of her own. Modesty, energy 
and driving determination have paid off. 

Copyright, Look (January 22, 1946) 


>> COLOR is skin deep and no sci- 
of iis - eep entific index of race, a noted British 


geographeranthropologist insists after 


Condensed from New York Post exhaustive researches back to the Old 


Stone Age. 

In a treatise published by The Geo- 
graphical Review, Dr. Herbert J. Fleure, exploded the very racial differ- 
ences exploited by the Nazis in their super-race ideology of prejudice and 
discrimination. 

His report said that the distinction of so-called races like the Caucasian, 
Mongolian and Negro founded on skin color is based on misconceptions 
originated in the eighteenth century in the time of Karl von Linne (Lin- 
naeus). 

Research of the last 50 years has shown that people with dark skin and 
kinky hair no more formed a distinct group than the so-called Nordic race, 
described as light-colored in hair, eyes and skin, Dr. Fleure noted. 

Important differences discovered in the bony frame of the body, limbs 
and head among the dark-skinned peoples as well as among the blond 
peoples of northwest Europe led to the abandonment of the idea that 
mankind could be classified on the basis of skin color, his report pointed 
out. 

Dr. Fleure asserted his studies showed pigmentation was intensified in 
hot, dry, sunny atmospheres. Among migrants to Southern Europe from 
Africa, he said, there has been a general tendency toward depigmentation 
and lightening. 


Copyright, New York Post (January 3, 1946) 
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[ Onetime croppers breathe moder spirit 


into that old-time religion 


Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
By F. A. 


HE TUNE that came from a 
j Cropperville shanty on the 
Sabbath day was old but most 
of its words were new— 
Give me that old time religion, 
Give me that old time religion, 
Give me that old time religion, 
It's good enough for me. 
It will end all racial hatred, 
And it's good enough for me. 
It will end discrimination. ... 
It will end religious hatred. ... 
It will end all persecution. ... 
It will help us work together.... 
It will help exalt the people.... 
And it's good enough for me. 
The shanty-dwellers of Cropper- 
ville were raising their voices in 
praise of the old time religion en- 
tiched, for them, with new mean- 
ing. Like the ancient people they 
couldn’t sing the songs of Zion 
in a strange land, but they could 
sing the mew songs when they 
came together on the Sabbath day. 
Cropperville, out in the scrub 
timber 14 miles from Poplar Bluff, 


Behymer 


Mo., is a poor place, low in the 
scale of living standards, but it is a 
happy land for the Negroes who 
live there because it is their own 
and when they assemble on the Sab- 
bath they can sing with rejoicing 
that they shall not be moved— 

The people are uniting, we shall 

not be moved. 

We shall not, we shall not be 

moved. 

Like a tree planted by the water 

We shall not be moved. 

Through the song runs the la- 
ment of remembered times of trib- 
ulation when they were moved from 
the plantations and found refuge 
on the highways and were moved 
from there, finding at last a refuge 
that they called Cropperville be- 
cause they were disinherited crop- 
pers. 

There they have planted a tree by 
the water, rooted in the old time 
religion but destined to bear the 
better fruit of socialized humanity. 
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It is called the Institute of Applied 
Religion. 

The Institute of Applied Reli- 
gion, which is more simple than it 
sounds, was founded by the Rev. 
Claude Williams, a white Presby- 
terian minister who for years 
worked among the submerged 
whites and Negroes of the South 
and now has his missionary head- 
quarters in Detroit. In its simplest 
terms it is a movement to merge re- 
ligion and unionism as joint forces 
for the brotherhood of man. It 
seeks to restore to religion its dy- 
namic social heritage and link it 
with the labor struggle. 

When, five years ago, planters 
of Southeast Missouri, unwilling to 
have sharecroppers benefit by gov- 
ernment allotments, reduced them 
to the status of day laborers and 
evicted them if they did not ac- 
cept the reclassification, a situation 
was created that nourished the ap- 
plied religion movement. 

The dispossessed sharecroppers, 
by camping on the highways, drew 
the country’s attention to their 
plight. When they were dirven from 
the highways, more than a hundred 
white and Negro families found a 
refuge in what came to be called 
Cropperville. This was a thinly 
wooded tract which was bought for 
them by the Missouri Committee for 
Rehabilitation of Sharecroppers, 
headed by Mrs. Fannie Cook and 
Josephine Johnson of St. Louis. 

There, because the land was 
theirs and they could not be moved, 
they were free to espouse the new 
religion as it was offered to them by 
Owen Whitfield, Negro preacher, 
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who had led them there, and who 
had been named by Claude Wil- 
liams as coordinator of the move- 
ment. 

Cropperville, at its inception, was 
stark pioneering. The tract was se- 
lected by Whitfield because the 
stunted timber could be used to 
build shacks and because Little 
Black river was near. 

So, when they came, all that they 
had, besides their pots and pans 
and quilts and their axes, was wood 
and water. The invitation that 
brought them had promised them 
nothing except trees to cut down 
and shape into shelters. 

In two days 40 families came. 
For three weeks most of them lived 
on stale bread and water. The fami- 
lies continued to come until there 
were 106 in all, more than 500 men, 
women and children. 

There was at first no objection 
on the part of the scattered white 
families of the area, but after a 
while oposition was stirred up. It 
did not come out into the open, 
but shots were fired at night. The 
sheriff and prosecuting attorney 
were asked for protection. The 
sheriff promised to protect the camp 
for one night but advised the people 
to get out. 

The colonists said they were go- 
ing to live there or die there. A 
block-house was built and pickets 
placed. A bullet fired in the night 
passed through the jacket of Jimmy 
Sanford, in command of the pickets, 
but after a while the disturbances 
ceased and the people were left in 
peace. 

It happened to be election year. 
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Butler county was Republican but 
the Democrats were trying to get 
control. The colonists were eligible 
to vote. 

That made a difference. 

The workers of both parties were 
nice to them. Trucks rolled in with 
surplus commodities. The Republi- 
cans furnished materials for a com- 
munity house. The Democrats 
graded the road and leveled off a 
hill for a playground. The colonists, 
on the advice of Whitfield, voted 
the Republican county ticket but 
went solid for Roosevelt. A school 
house was built but it fell down and 
another is being provided. 

For the government of the col- 
ony, a council of whites and Ne- 
gtoes was set up. Nothing was re- 
quired of the people except to live 
by the rules set up by the council. 
There was no charge for anything. 
Houses were built haphazard, any- 
where, and each family could take 
as much ground as needed for its 
garden, There was a community 
workshop, and a small electric light 
plant was set up with funds bor- 
rowed from the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Last year there remained an in- 
debtedness of $264. At the sugges- 
tion of Whitfield a community field 
was set apart. Sweet potatoes were 
planted. They were dug and sold 
and the debt was paid. 

Many of the families, including 
all the whites, have gone away from 
time to time to better their condi- 
tion, but 21 Negro families remain. 
Whitfield stays with them, their 
leader, spurning offers to work else- 
where as an organizer. If he has 


qualities of leadership, he says, he 
wants to use them where they are 
most needed, among the poor and 
weak. 

“This is what I choose,” he said, 
“to live among my people. My job 
is to show people the relation of 
religion and labor and how they 
can be co-ordinated.” 

On a Sunday Whitfield stood in 
the low-ceiled room of his house 
that is his church and led his people 
as they sang The Old-Time Religion 
Is Good Enough for Me. Then it 
was Glory Hallelajah— 

When the people’s inspiration 
through the toilers’ blood shall 
run, 

There can be no power greater 
anywhere beneath the sun; 

Yet what force on earth is weaker 
than the feeble strength of 
one? 

But in union we are strong. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

For in union we are strong. 

It was sung with fervor, to the 
tapping of feet and approving 
amens. Then Whitfield, using the 
charts that hung around the room, 
preached to them Applied Religion. 
There were two kinds of religion, 
he said, the right kind and the 
wrong kind. In the olden time the 
people built the tower of Babel to , 
climb to heaven. That was the; 
wrong way. Nowadays the people’ 
were trying to build a way to better 
life. That was the right way. 

Brother Chaplin was asked to 
pray. He prayed that their minds 
would be guided and that they 
would be led in the way that they 
should go, ‘and help us to stand, 
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amen.” Softly another verse was 
started, quickly swelling— 


It is we who plowed the prairies, 
built the cities where all 
trade: 

Dug the mines and built the 
workshops, endless miles of 
railroad laid. 

None must stand outcast and 
starving, ’mid the wonders 
we have made— 

For in union we are strong. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

For in union we are strong. 


The potato patch out there, Whit- 
field said, showed how in union 
there was strength. A man said to 
him that was Communism and 
wanted to know where he got the 
idea. He got it in the book of 
Proverbs, that was where he got it, 
where it says go to the ant and learn 
her ways and be wise. People ought 
to be as wise as ants. “If that is 
Communism, we like it.” 

He told of the Applied Religion 
chapters that had been set up in 
different communities in Southeast 
Missouri, chapters like this one at 
Cropperville. They were started 
with just a few picked people be- 
cause they had to be careful and 
they didn’t want to be misunder- 
stood. 

They wanted to build up sound 
religion to take the place of emo- 
tionalism. They wanted to stamp 
out fear, ignorance and superstition. 
They wanted to stamp out belief in 
horseshoes, wish bones and four- 
leaf clovers. 

It wasn’t only the Negroes who 
believed in those things. Up there 
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at Poplar Bluff the white folks went 
to fortune tellers. Poplar Bluff was 


a religious town, with more preach- 


in’ than most anywhere, but a Ne- 
gro couldn’t get a good job. 
“Jesus came to stomp all that 
out, to put a stop to the crushing 
of the common people. He was a 
common man like us. Some of us 
was born in shacks and plantation 
cabins, but He was born lower than 
any of us, for he was born in a 
stable. That's some low. His folks 
lived in a little shack down there 
at Nazareth, and they lived on corn 
meal and goat’s milk. He was a 
carpenter with patched clothes. In 
the gospel there’s no bounds and 
no race. The Bible says there’s only 
one race, the human race. I’m trying 
to promote a gospel that will get me 
into trouble, so I'll have to run hide. 
“All who plotted against Jesus 
was church folks. The one that be- 
trayed him was the church treasurer. 
In Moses’s time the people was in 
bondage and he said, ‘Let my peo- 
ple go.’ Folks tell me that in 
slavery the Negroes was happy. 
Then why did they run away? Tell 
me that. We toil and sing and 
laugh when we ain’t happy. If we 
sing and laugh we have to do it to 
get a little bread. Was we happy 
when we camped out on the high- 
way. No. We camped out there 
to show that we wasn’t happy. 
“Jesus was a two-fisted fighter 
for the under-dog. If he hadn't 
been they'd have let him alone. He 
called the church folks a genera- 
tion of vipers and they took him 
and crucified him. John the Bap- 
tist said make straight the way be- 
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cause the church folks had crooked 
up the path.” 

Whitfield pointed at one of the 
charts, put up there, he said, so 


that even those who couldn’t read: 


could understand. The chart showed 
the broad road that leads to destruc- 
tion and the narrow path that leads 
to life. The broad road, he said, 
led by the big church where the big 
folks go and pay the preacher to 
think up a nice religion about Jesus. 
It led by the university and the fac- 
tory and ended up at the bank. 

The narrow path led by the 
school and the little church and the 
brush arbor where poor folks 
prayed. 

“That rock at the end of the path 
is for all people, white and black 
and all races. The common people 
ate marching forward on the nar- 
row path. We are on our way to 
the Kingdom of God. We got to 
quit teaching people how to die and 
teach them how to live. The com- 
mon people are coming together. 
When there’s a storm coming up we 
try to get the children into the 
house. 

“My friends, we can’t get any- 
where as individuals. No Negro is 
free till his race is free. Joe Louis 
can’t win a fight with his hands 
spread out. The friendship of the 
poor white man must be sought. We 
got to quit calling the poor white 
folks peckerwoods. This is America. 
This is God’s country. All men 
must unite in the Christian way. 

“Soon it will be political time 
again. They'll be diggin’ up Abra- 


ham Lincoln and bringin’ him back. 
What have we got to do with a dead 
man? We're goin’ to educate our 
people about crooked politicians. 
We're goin’ to kick out the rascals. 
In this county no Negro can buy a 
farm except where a white man 
won't live. That’s got to stop. We've 
got to stop sayin’ ‘I’m a race man.’ 
You can’t be a race man and a 
Christian at the same time. 

“Last year we owed $264. Prac- 
tically all of us was in on that debt 
when we made it. Some drifted 
away and that left a bigger burden 
on us. I called upon you to get to- 
gether and wipe out that debt. ‘Let’s 
put religion to work’ was my words. 
We got together and raised sweet 
potatoes. We canned the culls and 
sold the good ones. Last Tuesday 
we paid the last penny that we 
owed. This receipt shows we are 
clear with the government and we 
don’t owe anybody, anywhere. 
That's true religion. God's people 
must be strong to carry the weak. 
We carried you when you was weak, 
and we'll carry you again because 
we're strong.” 

The people said their ar ens and 
sang: 

In our hands is placed a power 

greater than all hoarded gold, 

Greater than the might of armies 

magnified a thousand-fold 

We can bring to birth a new 

world from the ashes of the 
old, 

For in union we are strong. 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

For in union we are strong. 
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1 how to spot and fight 


Learn 
signs of intolerance 


What SI, ? 


Condensed from Look 
By Ernest Dichter, Ph.D. 


UR EVERYDAY conversa- 
Oc is full of prejudiced 

statements against minority 

groups whose nationality, 
skin color or religion is different 
from our own. And these same 
minority groups are quite as likely 
to hit back at us with equal intol- 
erance. 

The psychological formula be- 
hind all these accusations is the 
same. It is fear of the unknown or 
the different. This fear usually 
makes us take one of three steps: 
we are understanding and try to see 
what lies behind the superficial dif- 
ference; we draw back, our attitude 
blankly skeptical; or we strike out 
blindly with words or physical vio- 
lence. The last reaction is one of 
intolerance, showing ignorance and 
narrow-mindedness. 

On the other hand, the truly edu- 
cated and experienced world trav- 
eler is likely to be understanding, 
to accept differences in race, color, 
creed, customs, mannerisms. 

It is not easy to overcome an in- 
tolerant attitude, but it can be 
done. We must grow up (animals 
and children are intolerant; ‘their 
range of experience is narrow, and 
they regard the unfamiliar as a 
potential enemy). And we must 
practice the highest level of under- 


standing, apply all our knowledge 
and intelligence. 

Once we have conquered intol- 
erance, the rewards are very grati- 
fying. Not only do we gain better 
understanding of why we behave 
as we do, but we also develop 
greater personal security as we re- 
alize that different cultures have 
much in common with our own. 
The people behind the superficial 
differences are the same. Try these 
steps: 

1. Investigate the “psychological 
race” of the people you meet. In- 
stead of classifying a person as doc- 
tor, Chinese, rich, married—and 
letting it go at that—try to see be- 
hind the label, recognize basic 
values such as kindliness and un- 
derstanding. These qualities, or 
their lack, matter much more than 
do variations of skin color, religion, 
or social customs. 

2. Train yourself systematically. 
Spend some time with members of 
groups other than your own. 

3. Learn the reasons for pecu- 
liarities of your own group, and 
compare them with those of other 
groups. You will discover similari- 
ties, and you will find that many 
customs of other groups are merely 
different ways of expressing the 
same ideas. 
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MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Canada Lee 
G: WAS with pleasant antici- 


pation that I went to meet the 

representative of the British 

Broadcasting Company to dis- 
cuss a program he was planning. An 
opportunity to record a play for 
broadcast in Great Britain was, to 
say the least, interesting and chal- 
lenging. 

I met the New York BBC di- 
rector, Roy Lockwood, in his office 
in Rockefeller Center. He was— 
and is—a most considerate, cordial 
person, a stimulating companion. 
We talked about his idea for a radio 
play in which the cast was to be all 
Negro and the play itself an exam- 
ple of American Negro folk litera- 
ture. We discussed our attitudes 
and feelings about the project. We 
had barely outlined the subjects for 
discussion when we realized it was 
noon and decided to adjourn to a 
restaurant for a leisurely and earnest 
chat. 

I was all prepared to “put in my 
two cents” for a play presenting the 
true place of the Negro in American 
history—his real place in helping to 
build this country. I could speak 
very easily with Mr. Lockwood— 


CANADA LEE is perkaps the best 
known of Negro actors on Broadway. 
He played Bigger Thomas in Native 
Son and recently appeared in a produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 


we were two men with our teeth in 
a common project. His perspective, 
I knew, would naturally not be the 
same as mine, and as we went down 
the elevator and crossed the street 
to enter a restaurant I was preparing 
to unfold the problem uppermost in 
our lives to an open-minded, non- 
prejudiced Britisher who, however, 
was not very experienced or cog- 
nizant with that problem. 

We walked into the restaurant 
and asked for a table. We were 
told all tables on the first floor were 
taken but that there was room up- 
stairs. We went upstairs. There 
were at least two tables vacant but 
these were for four or more, so we 
were asked not to sit at either. We 
went down again and into the bar. 
There I found several radio people 
that I knew. Introductions were 
barely over when a waiter came up 
and spoke to Mr. Lockwood, who 
followed the waiter out. 

A feeling of deep humiliation 
suddenly gripped me. Before, I 
hadn’t wanted to believe we were 
getting the “brushoff,” but now I 
knew what was coming. 

“But maybe it’s just a phone call,” 
I said to myself, “Maybe! But— 
America—the United States—New 
York—How can I say to this man, 
‘Look what we've done in New 
York, we're proving something 
big.’’” 

What would I say—how would 
I leave through the long bar room 
and the next room with everyone 
staring? The others were looking at 
me now. I don’t know what their 
expressions were, I just knew they 
were looking and I knew they antici- 
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pated the same thing I did. They 
were Americans from various sec- 
tions of the country. For a few 
horrible moments I stood there with 
cheeks burning and felt the sweat 
under my collar. Then the wait 
was over. Mr. Lockwood was com- 
ing back. 

His really beautiful self-assurance 
and poise was gone. His face was 
flushed and as he drew near he 
stammered, “Mr. Lee, I say, I—” 
I relieved him of the necessity of 
going further. 

“They want me to leave,” I said. 
He nodded, reluctantly, so embar- 
rassed he couldn’t speak. 

“This is American ‘democracy’ in 
action, Mr. Lockwood,” I said—and 
it must have been very loud, for I 
was raging. The people all around 
were staring, but the scene dragged 
on. 
One of my friends tried unsuc- 
cessfully to see the manager. Mr. 
Lockwood had also tried. There 
was nothing to do but go. Naturally, 
I didn’t want to stay. I took the 
lead, defiantly. Mr. Lockwood fol- 
lowed, rather miserable I thought 
and I took courage from his sym- 
pathy. 

And then all my friends—there 


were five—turned and walked out 
with us — without paying their 
checks. “We'll talk about it in 
court,” one of them said to the 
cashier. That was a big help, be- 
lieve me. 

The afternoon papers carried the 
story with my picture. The next 
day they ran the story of my inten- 
tion to bring suit under the New 
York law prohibiting discrimination 
in public restaurants. The case never 
went to court as the proprietor said 
the law was broken, not by order 
from him, but by the unauthorized 
act of the waiter. 

He apologized publicly to me and 
the members of my race and gave 
me a check for $250 for any charity 
I wished. I gave it to an interracial 
children’s day nurser-, founded by 
my father. 

Of course, the money, the apol- 
ogy did not and could not erase the 
harm, hurt and humiliation. But 
some people are learning that if 
they can’t be good because it is right 
to be good, they Aave to be good be- 
cause it doesn’t pay to be bad. Our 
constant humiliations, I hope, are 
stirring us all to get laws in all 
states like this law in New York. 


A NEGRO FARMER was plowing a field with one mule, but he 
was yelling, “Giddap, Joe. Giddap, Buck. Giddap, Washington.” 
A stranger passing by asked, “How many names does your mule 


have?” 


“Oh,” said the Negro, “his ~ame is Washington, but he doesn’t 
know his own strength. So I put blinders on him and yell all 
those other names. He thinks he has other mules helping him.” 


Gladys Glad 


il 


{| Legally Negro, biologically white, 
many cross the color line each year 


Te Pass O- Not Te Pass 


By John H. Burma 


some peculiar laws. In one 

city it is illegal for a woman 

to appear on the streets in 
less than elbow-length sleeves; in 
another the speed limit is still eight 
miles an hour. In one state a man 
may beat his wife if the stick he 
uses will go through her wedding 
ring; and in a number of states a 
person with one-sixty-fourth or less 
Negro blood is a Negro. Blue-eyed, 
pink-skinned, blond or not, he is a 
Negro. 

He is a Negro in a legal sense 
and, if he accepts the fact, in a so- 
cial sense as well. He is not and 
cannot be a Negro biologically. 

These non-esoteric facts form the 
background for Negro-white “‘pass- 
ing.” 

There are some ten million Ne- 
groes with some white blood. Prob- 
ably a million of these have at least 
as much white as Negro blood. 
Most of this latter group are poten- 
tial “passers.” 

They are more or less often mis- 
taken, particularly by casual observ- 
ets, for being white. This mis- 
understanding may or may not be 
fostered. Some pass only uninten- 
tionally. There are a surprisingly 
large number of cases where a Ne- 
gto actually has had to argue his 
way into a Jim Crow car. 

A far greater number of such 
“passable” Negroes pass on any oc- 
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casion it is to their temporary ad- 
vantage—in cafes, hotels, streetcars, 
picture shows, stores and other 
places where they may become cus- 
tomers only if the management as- 
sumes they are white. Such persons 
are simply opportunists. It is far 
easier to put one over on the ofays 
and eat in a white restaurant than 
to go clear across town just to get 
a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 

Most such persons feel badly 
enough treated without making 
martyrs of themselves. Since being 
found out usually does not result 
in serious consequence, the added 
thrill of such experiences is usually 
enough to counteract the element of 
danger involved. Since such pass- 
ing usually is relatively unplanned 
and infrequent, these light-skins do 
not consider themselves as being 
traitors to their race in any sense. 
Many of the light-skinned, militant 
leaders of the Negro group them- 
selves pass when the occasion seems 
to make that the sensible thing to 
do. 

The life of the educated, cultured 
light-skin is filled with so many 
petty and unreasonable restrictions 
that he passes as a matter of con- 
venience. The anonymity of city 
life makes it possible for light- 
skinned persons to attend concerts, 
plays, receptions, lectures, and other 
public gatherings from which dark- 
er persons are excluded. This is 
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particularly true in cities where 
there are large numbers of Cubans, 
Filipinos, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italians. A not inconsiderable num- 
ber of mulattoes cultivate a foreign 
accent and foreign phrases for use 
whenever they find it desirable to 
pass. 
In between those who completely 
sever all ties with the Negro and 
those who pass only occasionally 
are a group who in truth lead dou- 
ble lives. Persons in this group 
could pass permanently, but they 
do not desire exclusion from the 
Negro race. At the same time, they 
wish the economic advantages of 
being white. As a result, there are 
hundreds of persons who are 
“white” from 8 to 5, and “black” 
evenings and holidays. 

This deception is not as difficult 
as it at first appears. One's boss 
seldom invites himself to visit you. 
A brown wife and children are no 
handicap unless his white business 
associates actually see them. With 
segregation what it is, reasonable 
care reduces this danger to a min- 
imum. 

One precaution is necessary—a 
“right” address. Many a “white” 
man rents a room in a respectable 
white neighborhood, solely as a 
place to receive mail and meet white 
acquaintances when such meetings 
are unavoidable. He really lives 
with his wife, family, and friends 
in the Negro section of town. 

There are those who completely 
and irrevocably pass over the color 
line into the white group. Every 
year hundreds of legal Negroes— 
biological whites mix into the white 
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majority and are forever fused with 
it. They already were biologically 


“far more white than Negro. By sev- 


ering family and friendship ties, by 
leaving their home town, they be- 
come socially white as well. 

How much such passing takes 
place will never be known with ex- 
actitude. Studies based on census 
material of the turn of the century 
(when passing supposedly was at 
its height) estimate that at the peak 
as many as a third of a million per- 
sons a decade passed over the color 
line. Studies of the 1940 census 
estimate that there are 100,000 per- 
sons now passing as white who are, 
by legal or social definition, Negro. 

One thing they have in common 
—fear. They may be unintention- 
ally exposed by some acquaintance. 
They may be the victims of some 
black or white ‘‘snooper.” They 
may inadvertently give themselves 
away. When the exposure occurs 
years of working and planning may 
be destroyed. 

One other problem they share in 
common—marriage. Obviously, if 
they marry at all, it must be white 
persons. Shall they reveal their 
secret ? 

Then there is the matter of chil- 
dren. In every locality there is at 
least one story of a “‘white’’ couple 
having a black child. Will it hap- 
pen to them? According to folk- 
lore, ‘““You never can tell when.” 
According to biologists, ‘‘No.” If 
two persons with, say, one-sixteenth 
Negro blood produce children, 
there is a chance that one or more 
of the offspring will be more Ne- 
groid than either of the parents. 


{| Negro actors find discrimination 


still rules the stage 


Condensed from Variety 


By Jose Ferrer 


URING rehearsals of 
7) Strange Fruit, 1 gave an 

interview to a young lady 

reporter from one of the 
Negro papers. 

“How is Miss So-and-so’s per- 
formance shaping up?” she asked, 
referring to one of the Negro act- 
resses in the cast. 

“Splendidly,” I answered. 
think she’s a very talented actress.” 

“What do you think of her fu- 
ture as an actress?” she went on. 
And after considering the wisdom 
of such a course, I finally told her 
exactly what I thought. “I don’t 
think she has any to speak of.” 

“Why not, if you think she’s such 
a good actress?” 

“Because she is a Negro, and in 
our theatre no Negro actor or act- 
ress has a real chance.” 

That is the story of the Negro in 
the American theatre today. 

It is useless to point to Paul Robe- 
son, Ethel Waters, Canada Lee, 
Lena Horne, Hilda Simms, and any 
other of the many very gifted Negro 
artists in show business. The fact of 
the matter is that none of them has 
really fulfilled his or her potential 
as a theatre artist. 


JOSE FERRER was producer on 
Broadway of Strange Fruit. He is a 
noted actor, played with Paul Robeson 
in Othello. 


Ethel Waters, having proved in 
Mamba’s Daughters that she was 
what hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple considered a great actress, has 
not since found a suitable dramatic 
vehicle. 

Paul Robeson is often referred to 
as an actor as well as a singer, but 
actually how many plays can you 
mention that he has been permitted 
to act in besides Emperor Jones, All 
God's Chillun, and Othello? There 
are others, but they are few, and 
certainly far less than he has de- 
served. 

Canada Lee has certainly suc- 
ceeded in making more of a career 
for himself than the average, but 
even he hasn't had his just desserts. 

Can you honestly conceive of a 
Negro actor or actress playing a 
great comedy or dramatic or lyric 
role simply on the grounds of abil- 
ity, regardless of his color? It would 
be absurd to cast a Negro as a white 
man, and yet no one objected in the 
past when white actors played 
Negro parts in Lulu Belle, in Sweet 
River, in Scarlet Sister Mary, to 
mention only three. 

Even the performers, that is to 
say those that can sing and dance, 
are permitted to do so only in a 
segregated way. They appear alone, 
or with other Negro artists, or in 
some jungle setting where white ex- 
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plorers have discovered them, and 
where they appear as some freakish 
manifestation of Mother Nature's 
infinite variety. 

This is the situation today. What 
of tomorrow? 

I think there is hope. First and 
forem, sst, the Negro theatre artist is 
insisting on making a name for 
himself, whether he is encouraged 
to do so or not, and despite terrible 
odds. Negro universities and thea- 
tres are training more and more ac- 
tors who demand a hearing. White 
universities, too, are beginning to 
give young Negro aspirants in the 
theatre a chance. Anna Lucasta 
made Broadway and stayed there. 
Deep Are the Roots is playing 
Negro and white side by side, mak- 
ing a vital social point and money 
at the same time. Negro and white 
chorus boys and girls dance side by 
side in On the 1 own, and appar- 
ently no one is any the worse for 
this unheard-of procedure. And it 
would be the worst sort of false 
modesty for me not to mention Lil- 
lian Smith’s Strange Fruit, where 
actors of both races operated eight 
times a week in democratic and har- 
monious collaboration. 

But the complete freedom of the 
Negro in the theatre can be has- 
tened. There are things that can 
be done, by those who feel they 
should be done: We can try to elim- 
inate the slightly condescending 
attitude that a great many have to- 
ward Negroes, despite the friend- 
liest intentions. 

It is an unfortunately little 
known fact that Paul Robeson has 
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built his entire career and gained 
not only national but international 
fame by appearing only before non- 
segregated audiences. Since I have 
had the inestimable good fortune to 
support him in Othello for two sea- 
sons, and since I have seen first 
hand some of the fabulous results 
that can be achieved by taking this 
sensible stand, I am putting in my 
small contribution by refusing ever 
again to act in or produce a play 
that is to be shown to a segregated 
audience. 

We of the theatre are artists, and 
in the history of the world it has al- 
ways been the artists who, by their 
very nature, their insistence on 
merit and quality rather than arbi- 
trary social distinctions, have always 
practiced ways of living and doing 
that politicians endorsed much later 
when it became economically and 
politically expedient to do so. 

Actors have always been interna- 
tional. Where in the world don’t 
they know of Charlie Chaplin and 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks and Harold Lloyd and Greta 
Garbo and Bing Crosby? And 
didn’t Bernhardt and Duse tour the 
world? And haven’t we for years 
applauded the Ballet Russe and 
Italian and German opera and 
Chaliapin and Mei Lan Fang? 
And today, politicians are discov- 
ering that we live in One World! 

I think it is up to the artists all 
over again to prove that one can 
look at another human being and 
be no more affected by the color of 
his skin than by the color of his 
hair or his eyes. 


| When Mark came home from hoboing, 
he discovered a new wondertul world 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


By Frank Yerby 


HEN I was very young, the 
Ws was a hunger in me. I 

wanted to devour it all: 

plains, mountains, cities 
teeming with men. 

I left the three rooms above the 
little shop where my father cobbled 
shoes, crawling over the still sleep- 
ing form of my brother, Matt, and 
tiptoeing past the great brass bed 
in which my father snored. As I 
went by, he turned over and mur- 
mured, ‘Mark’; but he was still 
sleeping, so I crept by him very 
quietly and stole down the creaking 
stairs. 

Mark is my name. I suppose that 
father was planning to have two 
more sons and name them Luke and 
John, but mother died before he 
could accomplish it. Afterwards 
Matt and I used to argue over 
whether father, if he had been 
blessed with three more sons, would 


FRANK YERBY is author of a new 
best seller, Tht Foxes of Harrow. He 
has been an O’Henry short story prize 
winner and is at present at work on 
his second novel. 


have called the fifth one, “The 
Acts,” Matt holding that he would 
not, and I that he would. Acts of 
the Apostles Johnson. It had a 
very satisfying sound. 

I was ten when I ran away from 
home. When I came back, I was 
twenty. For ten years I wandered 
upon the face of the earth, hearing 
the long, sweet, sad, lost, lonesome 
cry of the train whistles in the night 
until the sound was in my blood 
and part of me. I wandered through 
the Delta while the sun soaked into 
my black hide, and sat on Scott’s 
Bluff near Baton Rouge and 
watched the Mississippi run golden 
with the mud of half a continent. 
I grew a lean belly and a knotty 
calf, and the black wool on my head 
kinked tight as cockle burrs. I drank 
moonshine in the Georgia swamp 
country, and rotgut in the Carolina 
hills. I worked for spells until I 
would wake up in the nights to 
hear the trains crying; then I was 
off, pushing the earth backward un- 
der my feet. I listened to the whip- 
poorwill at night, and sang with the 
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mockingbird in the morning. 

I wasn’t worth a damn and I 
didn’t care. I was free. I couldn’t 
keep a job because of that. Sooner 
or later; the boss would find out 
that I could jump to do his orders 
and still stay free, that I could be 
polite and still be free, that you 
could kick me and cuss me and I 
could still stay free, because the 
freedom was inside me. I had 
soaked it up from the blazing sun 
in Texas; I had breathed it in with 
the cool mountain air in Tennessee ; 
I'd drunk it down with all the tepid, 
muddy, fish-tasting river water. I'd 
devoured it along with ten thou- 
sand miles of timeless space. 

I whored from New Orleans to 


_ Memphis, and gambled from Louis- 


ville to Miami. I was worthless, 
useless, a ne’er-do-well, a disgrace 
to my family and I didn’t give a 
damn. But after a while, as I grew 
older, the hunger lessened in me, 
and in its place came the great 
longing to see again the face of my 
brother, and to walk down streets 
where people would call out to me 
as I passed, knowing me, knowing 
my name. Besides, I had decided 
to settle down, get me a good job, 
maybe in the post office, and take a 
wife. 

It took me four days to get home. 
I didn’t even stop to eat. I swung 
six freights and a fruit truck, and 
did twenty miles afoot. Then I was 
walking down the streets of my city, 
all the well-loved streets, sniffing 
the smell of the garbage like bou- 
quets of roses, and laughing all 
over myself. A woman leaned out 
of a window and said: 


“Where you going, pretty 
brown?” 

“Home!” I laughed. “Home!” 

“Come on up and I give you luck 
sho’. Just a dollar to you. Come 
on up, pretty brown.” 

“Hell,” I said, “I’m black and I 
sure ain’t pretty, and what you got 
ain't worth no dollar. Leave me be, 
sister, I’m going home!” 

I went around the last corner 


-very slow, making the pleasure last, 


and there was the old shop just as 
I'd left it, only a little more run 
down maybe. Then my _ heart 
stopped beating altogether, because 
the man hammering away at the 
thick, mostly cardboard, half soles 
sure Lord wasn’t father, or even the 
half of him. 

I walked to the door and I asked 
him where Deacon Johson was, who 
used to keep this shop, and he 
looked up at me and said: 

“He dead. Mighty near six years 
now since he was laid to rest.” 

I sat down weakly on one of the 
high stools. 

“And his son—Matt Johnson?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, he here awright. He Doc- 
tor Matt Johnson now. Finished up 
his schoolin’ at Mo’house and taken 
up medicine at Meharry. Fine man, 
Doctor Johnson. He my doctor. 
Other night I was taken with a 
misery in my—” 

“Where he live?” I demanded. 
“T got to see him.” 

“Way ‘cross town, Over there on 
Westmoreland Drive. What's the 
matter, son, are you sick?” 

“Naw,” I said. “Naw, I ain't 
sick. I’m ever so much obliged to 
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you, mister.” 

When I had left town, ten years 
before, only white people had lived 
on Westmoreland Drive, and big 
shots at that; so I wasn’t at all sure 
that the new cobbler wasn’t string- 
ing me. But that other part sounded 
all right—all that about the school- 
ing and being a doctor and all. 
That was just like Matt. There 
wasn’t but one place for him, and 
that was at the top. That's the way 
Matt was. 

It took me more than a half-hour 
to get over to Westmoreland Drive. 
I had to go past five points and 
through all the city traffic, and after 
ten years I wasn’t exactly clear as 
to where it was. But I reached it at 
last, and stood on the corner look- 
ing down the shaded street at the 
big brick houses sitting high on 
their green terraces with the auto- 
mobile driveways curving up and 
around them, and I drew in my 
breath and let it out again in one 
big whoosh. 

Then I went up to the first house 
and rang the bell. A young girl 
came to the door. She had brown 
skin and soft black hair that curled 
down over her shoulders. She was 
so doggoned pretty that I couldn't 
get my mouth shut. 

“Yes?” she said. “Yes?” 


“Doctor Johnson,” I said, “Doc- - 


tor Matthew Johnson—do he live 
here?” 

“No,” she said, “he lives four 
houses down on the other side.” 

Then she smiled at me. I wanted 
to stand there and just look at her, 
but then I saw my old rusty shoes 
and the worn-out fringes at the bot- 


tom of my breeches, so I mumbled, 
“Thank you Ma’am,” and went back 
down the walk to the street. 

I stood in front of my brother's 
house a long time before I got up 
the nerve to climb up the inclined 
walk to the door. It was just about 
the biggest and the best-looking 
house on the street. Matt had got 
somewhere, he had. I pushed on 
the bell button and held my breath. 
Then the door popped open and a 
young woman, prettier'n an angel 
out of Glory, and so light com- 
plexioned that I looked at her three 
times and still I wasn’t sure, stuck 
her head out and said: 

“Good evening?” 

“Howdy do,” I said; “is Matt 
home?” 

“Yes,’’ she said, and her voice 
was puzzled. “Who shall I tell 
him is calling?” 

“Just tell him, Mark,” I said. 
“He'll know.” 

She went back in the house, leav- 
ing me standing there like a fool. 
The sunlight slanted through the 
shade trees on the walk. Where it 
hit the leaves, it made a kind of 
blaze. Then it came on through and 
touched the side of the house, mak- 
ing it a kind of salmon pink. 

I heard Matt's big feet come ham- 
mering through the hall, then the 
door banged open, and there he was 
big as life and twice as handsome. 
He had on a dark blue suit that 
must have cost plenty, and his hair 
was cut close to his skull so that the 
kink didn’t show so much, and his 
black face was shaved, steamed and 
massaged until the skin was like 
black velvet. He took the pipe out 
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of his mouth and stood there staring 
at me, his Adam’s apple bobbing up 
and down out of the collar of his 
silk shirt. Then he grinned and 
said: 

‘Mark, you crazy little bastard!” 

I put out my horny paw, and he 
took it and wrung it almost off. I 
was ashamed of myself because all 
the time I had been standing there 
thinking that maybe he wouldn't 
want to see me now, but I should 
have known better. Matt wasn’t 
like that at all. 

He took me by the arm, rags and 
all, and drew me inside the house. 
It was a palace. I had seen houses 
like that in the movies, but nobody 
could made me believe that there 
was a black man anywhere who 
owned one. The rugs were so soft 
and deep that they came up to my 
ankles, and the combination radio- 
phonograph filled up half of one 
wall. Sitting in one of the huge 
chairs was the light girl, and with 
her were two fat, copper-brown chil- 
dren with soft brown hair almost 
the color of their skins curling all 
over their ‘ittle heads. I just stood 
there and I couldn’t say a word. 

It came to me then that Matt had 
done what I had tried to do, and 
that he’d done it the right way. 
He’d built himself a world, and he 
was free. I had run away from 
everything and slept in the open 
fields, hunting for something, and 
Matt had stayed at home and fought 
for the same thing and he had got 
it. I felt less than two inches high. 

“Martha,” Matt was saying, his 
voice full of laughter, “this bum 
you were telling me about is my 
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little brother, Mark.” 

“Oh,” she said. “Oh—I'm s0 
sorry—I didn’t know—” 

“It’s awright, Ma’am,” I said, 


“You was right. I am a bum. | 
just wanted to see Matt one more 
time, and now that I have, I reckon 
I'll be on my way agin.” 

“Like hell you will!” Matt roared. 
“You come in the back and have 
some supper. I promised paw on 
his death bed that I'd find you, and 
now that I have, you aren't getting 
away. Come on now.” 

He took me to the kitchen, and 
began to pull stuff out of .a huge 
electric refrigerator and pile it on 
the table. There was so much food 
there that I couldn’t eat. For the 
life of me I couldn't. I barely tasted 
the cold chicken, and ate a tiny 
piece of cherry pie. And all the 
time, Matt sat there and looked at 
me. 
“Why didn’t you write?’ he 
growled at me. ‘Any time in the 
last four years I could have had you 
back in school—well, it isn’t too 
late now. You're gonna bone up, 
do you hear me—college prepara- 
tory—we’'ll skip over high—you’re 
too damned old. You'll take phar- 
macy along with college, and when 
you’re out we'll open a drug store. 
And Gawddammit, if you fail, I’ll 
break every bone in your stupid 
body—running off like that!” 

I just sat there like a fool and 
gulped and said, “Yes, Matt, no, 
Matt, that’s right, Matt, that'll be 
swell.” When I had finished, he 
took me upstairs to the bathroom 
and drew a tubful of water hot 
enough to scald the hide off of me. 
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“Get in,” he said, “and give me 
those clothes.” I did as I was told, 
and he took them out into the hall. 
I heard him calling the old woman 
who was his housekeeper. When 
she got there, I heard him say: 

“Take these rags out back and 
burn them!” 

When I got out of the tub he 
gave me his robe and slippers, and 
there on the bed was one of his 
suits and a white shirt and tie and 
handkerchief and socks and shoes 
and silk underwear—silk, mind 

ou! 

“Get dressed,” he growled. 
We're going for a walk.” 

I put on the things, and they 
fitted except for being a little too 
big here and there; then we went 
back down the stairs. Matt put on 
his hat and kissed his wife and the 
children, and then we went out on 
the street. By that time it was dark 
and the stars hung just above the 
street lamps. I tried to talk. 

“The kids,” I said, “Geez, Matt 

“They're all right,” he said. 
“Martha’s swell, too—” 

“T'll say,” I said. “Where'd you 
find her?” 

“College. 
well.” 

“Not me,” I said. ‘‘She’s too 
light. 1 wouldn’t feel comfortable. 
I want me a tall brown with white 
teeth and wide hips. Fat chance, 
though.” 

“You get what you go after,” 
Matt said, ‘‘and doggone it, I'm 
gonna see that you go after it! We 
go in here.” 

I looked up and saw that it was a 
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barber shop. All the barbers grinned 
when Matt came in. 

“Howdy, Doc,” they said, “back 
so soon?” 

“Tom,” Matt said to the oldest 
barber, ‘‘this is my brother, Mark. 
Get out your clippers and give him 
a close cut. Take that rosary off his 
head!” 

When they had finished with me, 
I was somebody else. I looked like 
Matt. I looked prosperous and well 
fed. I looked important—and just 
a little, I began to feel important, 
too. 

“Tomorrow night,” Matt said, 
“there’s a dance. You're going with 
us. I want you to meet some nice 
girls. And for Christsake watch 
your grammar.” 

“That girl,” I said, “four houses 
up the street on the other side. Will 
she be there?” 

“Elizabeth? You catch on fast, 
don’t you? Yes, I imagine so. But 
you won't get a look-in there—she’s 
doggoned popular, I tell you.” 

‘Ain’t no harm in trying,” I said. 

They were nice to me, but I felt 
strange. Martha went out of her 
way to make me feel at home. Little 
Matt and little Martha crawled all 
over me and called me Uncle, but 
still I didn’t feel right. The mat- 
tresses were too soft. I couldn’t 
sleep. The food was so good and 
so rich that my stomach refused it. 
And every doggoned one of them, 
including Matt, talked English like 
Yankee white folks so that half the 
time I was saying, “Huh? Whatcha 
say?” 

They said “Courthouse—courrtt- 
house” —not Co’thouse, like a body 
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ought to do. They said “sure”— 
not sho’. And they never said 
“ain't.” They talked like the peo- 
ple in pictures—like radio announc- 
ers. I admired their proper talk, 
but it didn’t sound right. Martha— 
all right, she looked the part, but I 
couldn’t get it through my thick 
skull that anybody black as Matt and 
I ought to talk like that. 

And that dance! I stood by a pil- 
lar and looked at the girls—they 
had on evening dresses that trailed 
the floor, and there were flowers in 
their hair. And they were all the 
colors of the rainbow: soft, velvety 
nightshade girls, chocolate-brown 
girls, coppery-brown girls, ginger- 
bread-brown girls, lemon-yellow 
girls, old-ivory colored girls, just 
off-white girls, and snowy-skinned 
octoroons with blond hair and blue 
eyes. 

“Jesus!” I said. “Jesus! Old Saint 
Peter done gone to sleep and left 
open the gates.” But I didn’t dance. 
The couples drifted past me in state- 
ly waltzes. Nobody jitterbugged. If 
anybody had started to, they're have 
been thrown out. I felt stiff. I felt 
frozen. I felt like the deuce of 
spades against a king-high flush. I 
was a lost ball in high grass. I was 
a cue ball smack up behind the 
eight, and the side pocket was miles 
away. 

I got to get out, I thought. I got 
to catch myself a freight and high- 
ball it down the river. I can shuffle 
in a Beale Street juke joint, where 
the girls are wide across the beam 
and you can count every knee in the 
place; where you hang a cigarette 
out the corner of your mouth and 
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shove your hat back on your head 
and tickle the ivories, while you 
squint your left eye so the smoke 
won't blind you; where your sweet 
gal dances with you, up against you, 
till her thighs scald you and you 
smell her hairgrease under your 
nose along with the body sweat and 
cheap perfume. But in here I can't 
breathe, not here, where they drift 
along like something you dream 
about, and the perfume don’t come 
from the dime store, and the girls 
move on the air halfway out on your 
arm. No, by God! 

I started toward the door. When 
I got there, I saw a black boy in a 
zoot suit standing there looking in. 
I felt a great rush of fellow feeling 
for him. I was outside looking in, 
too, although I was inside the hall. 
But when I got close, I saw the 
white policeman that a city ordi- 
nance required at all Negro dances, 
no matter how respectable they 
were, standing there breaking 
matches into little pieces and flip- 
ping them into the broad brim of 
the boy’s Big Apple hat. And the 
boy was grinning all over his flat 
face. I turned around and went 
back into the hall. 

Then she was coming toward me, 
smiling. I wanted to run. I want- 
ed to hide. I wanted to kick a hole 
in the floor and pull it over me. 

“Hello,” she said, “I’ve been 
looking all over for you.” 

“‘You—you been looking all over 
for 

“Yes—Doctor Matt told me you 
were here. My, but you’ve changed! 
Why you're positively handsome 
with a haircut.” 
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I pulled out a handkerchief and 
mopped my brow. 

“Well,’’ Elizabeth teased, “‘aren’t 
you going to dance with me?” 

I took her in my arms and we 
moved off. It was like floating— 
like flying—like dreaming. And I 
didn’t want to wake up. Matt had 
me. He’d won. The juke boxes 
in the river joints died away out of 
mind into silence. I was lost. I 
could never go back again and I 
knew it. 

“Oh, my God!” I groaned. ‘Oh, 
my God!” 

I took Elizabeth home after the 
dance and went through hell won- 
dering whether or not I should try 
to kiss her, but in the end I decided 
against it and watched her running 
up the stairs laughing all over her- 
self. Then I walked home through 
the gray dawn on Westmoreland 
Drive that was like no other dawn 
I'd ever seen. And I thought about 
how it was with Matt and Matt’s 
crowd: the men in tuxedoes and 
tails, the women in evening gowns, 
all very correct, nobody laughing out 
loud or dancing with their entire 
bodies or yelling across the dance 
floor, or saying ain’t, or ever doing 
anything that wasn’t on page one of 
Emily Post, and I wondered if it 
really felt good to be like that. And 
while I was wondering, I pushed 
open the door to the bathroom and 
found Matt standing before the mir- 
ror shaving with a tiny, gold-plated 
safety razor, and cussing with quiet 
violence. 

He turned around and saw me, 
and slowly his eyes lit up. 
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“You!” he said. “You can do it!” 

“Do what?” I said. 

He put his hand down in his 
pocket and came out with a ten 
dollar bill. 

“You go downtown today and 
buy me an old-fashioned straight 
I hate these damn little 
things!” 

“All right,” I said. 

“I've been wanting a straight 
razor for five years,” Matt said, 
touching his jaw with his fingertips. 

“Yeah,” I said, thinking about 
Elizabeth. 

“I can’t always wait to go to the 
barber shop,’’ Matt said. 

“Five years,” I said. “Why didn’t 
you just go and buy one?” 

Matt turned and looked at me, 
one half of his face still covered 
with lather. 

“You know I couldn’t do that,” 
he said. 

“Why not?” 

“You know what they’d think I 
wanted it for.” 

I looked at Matt and I began to 
laugh. I laughed so I lost my breath. 
When I went out into the hall, leav- 
ing him there, staring at me, I was 
still laughing. But I shouldn’t have 
laughed. Even then I must have 
known it wasn’t funny. Now, when 
I think about it (after all these 
years, watching my wife, Elizabeth, 
serving ice cream sodas over the 
counter of our drug store with her 
beautiful hands, remembering that 
Matt did this too), I realize that it 
was really sad, one of the saddest 
things, in fact, that I ever heard of. 
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DIGEST QUIZ 


P. each Of Al P. air 


VER SINCE Adam and Eve, the world has been mating up in pairs 
é whether it’s love or law firms. Of course, Cain and Abel did start 

a bit of fuss which has been bothering the world in a flock of wars 

ever since, but inevitably the bigger the alliance the better the chance 
of coming out victor. Mates have a habit of sticking together, the divorce 
courts notwithstanding. 

It’s matches our quiz maestro has come up with this month—matching 
pairs that go together. Radio, romance and professions is the queer com- 
bination. Idea is to unscramble the mixup and get the pairs in their 
proper places. Rating 5 points for each correct match, a total of 90 is per- 
fect and entitles you to a justice of the peace license. Count 70 the average 
mark and put yourself in the anti-social class if your rating reads less than 
50. See answers on inside back cover. 


RADIO 
A. Archie a. Wonderful Smith 
B. Jack Benny b. Thelma Carpenter 
C. Danny Kaye c. Lillian Randolph 
D. Great Gildersleeve d. Rochester 
E. Red Skelton e. Butterfly McQueen 
F. Eddie Cantor f. Eddie Green 
ROMANCE 
A. Othello a. Eslanda Goode 
B. Adam Powell b. Bess 
C. Joe Louis c. Hazel Scott 
D. Paul Robeson d. Desdemona 
E. Porgy e. Nonnie Anderson 
F. Tracy Dean f. Marva Trotter 
PROFESSIONS 
A. William L. Dawson a. Pearl Primus 
B. Richard Wright b. Mordecai Johnson 
C. A. Philip Randolph c. A. Clayton Powell 
D. Katherine Dunham d. Paul Williams 
E. Frederick D. Patterson e. Willard Townsend 
F. A. A. Alexander f. Roi Ottley 


{| Selassie demands justice but 
will world listen this time? 


Condensed from This Month 
By Albert A. Abarbanel 


“ ASSERT that the issue today 
“Gi one of the trust placed by 
states in international trea- 
ties; of the value of promises 
made to small states. In a word, it 
is international morality that is at 
take... 

This was Haile Selassie, Em- 
peror of Ethopia, speaking before 
the League of Nations Assembly in 
June 1936. Ethopia had just been 
wantonly attacked by Mussolini’s 
Italy, while the League of Nations 
was standing by permitting Fascist 
aggression to strike roots. 

Nine years later, in October 
1945, the first session of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers adjourned 
in London amidst general confu- 
sion. The many difficult problems 
which should have been decided, 
remained unsolved. 

Among the problems that called 
for solution was that of Italy and 
the Italian empire. What kind of 
peace treaty was Italy to get from 
the United Nations? What was 
going to happen to Italy's colonies 
and the many lands that were to 
have been a springboard for Mus- 
solini’s dream of world empire? 
What was to become of Eritrea, 
Italy's oldest colony on the Red Sea, 
which British and Ethiopian troops 
had cleared of Mussolini’s fascists 
and which had served three fronts 


of World War II as an arsenal for 
the democracies ? 

At the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters, the representatives of the 
United States submitted a draft of 
proposals. Great Britain and France 
voiced their views. And suddenly, 
without warning, M. Molotoff, 
speaking for the Soviet Union, an- 
nounced that Russia, too, was an 
interested party. 

Italy was there too. She had been 
officially invited to present her views 
and claims before the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Only Ethiopia 
had not been asked. She did not 
get the chance to present her claims. 
And Ethiopia claims Eritrea. 

She claims Eritrea firstly to satisfy 
her need for an outlet to the sea and 
access to world markets. It is small 
wonder that Ethiopia is ‘“‘back- 
ward.” Indeed, it is remarkable that 
she has made any economic progress 
at all. The freight rates on skins 
and hides from Addis Ababa to 
Djibuti, in French Somaliland, for 
instance, are greater than the cost 
of shipping the same skins and 
hides from Djibuti to New York. 

But Ethiopia’s claim is not based 
on economics only. She justifies it 
on the basis of her fight against 
Italian aggression, both during the 
war of 1935-36 and throughout the 
years of Italian occupation. 
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Lastly, Ethiopia insists that Eri- 
trea’s return is merely a recognition 
of realities; of the existing histori- 
cal, racial and cultural, geographic 
and economic ties which unite the 
two countries. 

Since time immemorial, the Ethio- 
pians claim, Eritrea has been part 
of their empire. Its inhabitants were 
always—as they are still today— 
Ethiopians. They gallantly helped 
in the Ethiopians war against Italy. 
Many thousands fought side by side 
with the Ethiopians during the 
liberation of their country in 1940. 
They always displayed the Ethio- 
pian flag, which they consider their 
own. 

Eritrea has had an eventful his- 
tory. During the life of the an- 
cient Roman Empire she was an 
important independent state, com- 
manding a great army, trading with 
Egypt and living on good terms 
with Rome. At the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages she became an autonomous 
part of the Ethiopian Empire. Then 
in the sixteenth century the Turks 
made themselves masters of the Eri- 
trean coast. 

That coast was never recovered 
by the Ethiopian empire. The Egyp- 
tians took it over in 1865 and by 
degrees began to spread inland. But 
they were prevented from occupy- 
ing Eritrea proper by the Ethiopians 
who drove them back in several 
battles. 

It was about the middle of ‘the 
last century that Italy entered the 
scene. She began looking for a co- 
lonial foothold on the new Suez 
Canal route and coveted this part of 
the African coast. 


Her young imperialism was dis- 
guised as commerce. An Italian 
trading company in 1870, merely 
bought Eritrea’s port of Assab from 
a petty chief of that section for 
about $7,500. The port was to be 
used as a coaling station only. It 
soon became clear, however, that the 
trading company was the Italian 
government. 

Whereupon the British became 
interested and, in response to diplo- 
matic inquiries, were assured that 
the port would never be fortified 
nor used for military purposes. 
When Egypt, Turkey and Ethiopia 
protested against the deal, they too 
were officially pacified by the same 
Italian assurances. These were put 
into concrete form in the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement of 1881, which 
established Italian rights to Assab, 
provided no army or munitions of 
war would be transported through 
it or the surrounding territory. 

Almost immediately Italy broke 
the agreement. Massawa, Eritrea’s 
chief port, was occupied by Italian 
troops which, in effect, turned Eri- 
trea into an Italian colony. Ethiopia 
demanded that Italy withdraw her 
troops. Italy refused and, early in 
1887, the Ethiopians attacked her 
troops at Dogate and killed some 
four hundred. But that time the 
matter was settled by agreement. 

Among the first official acts of 
Menelik, as Emperor of Ethiopia, 
was the conclusion of a treaty with 
Italy, signed on May 2, 1889, and 
known as the Uccialle Treaty. It 
provided for regular diplomatic re- 
lations between Italy and Ethiopia. 
The ink on this document had 
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scarcely dried before the Italians be- 
gan to foment new trouble. 

The suspicions of the Negus 
Menelik were aroused when he dis- 
covered that the Italian and Ethio- 
pian versions of the Treaty of Ucci- 
alle differed. The Italian version 
daimed that the Italian Govern- 
ment would act for Ethiopia in 
diplomatic relations. The Ethio- 
pian script, the only one which had 
been signed, left it at Ethiopia's op- 
tion 

In effect, Italy now insisted that 
the Negus’ country was her protec- 
torate. In February 1893, Em- 
peror Menelik denounced the treaty, 
proclaiming: ‘‘My empire has sufh- 
cient importance to seek no protec- 
torate and to continue to exist in her 
independence.” 

That year saw a renewed out- 
break of hostilities between Italy 
and Ethiopia. Italian troops crossed 
the border from Eritrea, but were 
disastrously routed at Adowa. To 
this day imperialist Italy smarts 
under the ‘Shame of Adowa.” 

Once again a treaty of peace was 
concluded at Addis Ababa and once 
again the absolute independence of 
Ethiopia was recognized. Italy had 
to pay a war indemnity of $2,000,- 
000 to Menelik. 

In 1923, Ethiopia was admitted 
to the League of Nations. Three 
years later Emperor Haile Selassie 
averted a concerted move by Britain 
and the new Fascist Italy to secure 
valuable concessions and to main- 
tain exclusive economic privileges 
in Ethiopia. In the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement Italy was to support 
Britain in obtaining control of Lake 
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Tsana and in building a motor road 
to the Sudan. In return, Britain srec- 
ognized Italy’s exclusive economic 
influence in Eastern Ethiopia. 

After the powers had thus carved 
up the Ethiopian state on paper, 
they submitted their plan to Haile 
Selassie—as an afterthought. The 
Emperor sent a note to Italy, an- 
other to Britain, and transmitted 
the whole correspondence to the 
League of Nations. 

Thus, by a simple, direct move, 
Haile Selassie invited the opinion of 
the world. Both Great Britain and 
Italy hastened to explain that their 
aims were entirely economic and - 
conceded that Ethiopia had a per- 
fect right to make her own deci- 
sions. 

Ethiopia’s freedom and _ sover- 
eignty, however, were again chal- 
lenged by Italy in 1935. That year 
Italy violated the League Covenant 
and all her former treaties. Again 
Ethiopia appealed to the League of 
Nations. She suggested that the 
Council appoint a Commission of 
neutral observers to proceed at once 
to Ethiopia and investigate the en- 
tire situation. The Negus offered to 
pay the cost of the Commission. 
That proposal was rejected by the 
League and Ethiopia was overrun 
by mechanized troops, her voice 
stifled by poison gas. 

This is Ethiopia’s score with Italy. 
And it includes the rape of Eritrea 
back in 1885. 

The representatives of Ethiopia 
claim that Britain has repeatedly as- 
sured them that Eritrea would be 
given the freedom to choose her 
affiliations. They feel that the peo- 
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ple of Eritrea look to them for citi- 
zenship and guidance and they want 
it known that their country is the 
only outlet for educated Eritreans. 

They point to the great number 
of high Ethiopian government off- 
cials of Eritrean extraction. The 
Ethiopian Minister to Moscow, the 
Vice Minister of Justice, the Ethio- 
pian Minister at Washington, the 
Director General of the Ministry of 
Interior—to name only a few—are 
Eritreans. Like these, most of their 
countrymen were educated at the ex- 
pense of the Ethiopian government. 

For the past ten years Ethiopia 
has steadfastly fought the Axis. Her 
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efforts were tremendous considering 
her limited finances and resources, 
They were given willingly and at 
great sacrifice. The war damage to 
Ethiopia is far greater than anyone 
abroad assumes. The Emperor has 
invited any skeptics to come and see 
for themselves. 

The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters would thus do well to look 
back as well as forward. To keep 
Ethiopia one of the United Nations, 
without a voice in affairs that con- 
cern her closely, may have far-reach- 
ing repercussions on the peace in 
Africa. 


Maidenly Mischief 


A LONG ISLAND hostess, giving final instructions to a new 
Negro maid just before a party, cautioned: ‘Now, remember, Della, 
when you serve my guests, don’t wear any jewelry.” 

“I haven’t anything valuable, Ma’am,” confided the maid, “but 
thanks for the warning just the same.” 


William C. Lane 


MRS. BROWN’S MAID was leaving. As she packed her clothes 


the Negro girl said to Mrs. Brown: 


“If you want to know something, I’m a better cook and house- 
keeper than you are. Your own husband told me.” 


No response from Mrs. Brown. 


“And I’m better to kiss and make love to.” 
“I suppose my husband told you that, too?” 


“No, but the chauffeur did.” 


Jack Atkins 


THE PROMINENT Hollywood actress was making final arrange- 


ments for an elaborate reception. 


She told her veteran colored 


servant, ‘For the first half-hour I want you to stand at the drawing 
room door and call the guests’ names as they arrive.” 


The girl’s face lit up in elated anticipation. 


“T’'ve been wanting 


to do that to some of your friends for the last twenty years!” 


William C. Lane 
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{| When Jackie Robinson steps into majors, 
he'll find no conspiracy against him 


By Hy Turkin 


Robinson already has made his- 

tory by becoming the first ac- 

knowledged Negro to be signed 
in the annals of modern organized 
big league baseball. Whether or not 
he makes the grade this year with 
the Montreal Royals—chief farm 
club of the Brooklyn Dodgers— 
Jackie already has assured himself 
of a memorable niche, for his sign- 
ing struck out Jim Crow from one 
of America’s big businesses . . . 
and that’s what baseball really is. 

End product of Branch Rickey’s 
$25,000 search that took three years, 
employed half a dozen scouts and 
covered five countries, Jackie is def- 
initely NOT the best all-around Ne- 
gto player today. 

Rickey knows it, yet the fact that 
Rickey signed Jackie rather than the 
more obvious ones proves the Dod- 
ger owner's sincerity, for 26-year- 
old Jackie IS the greatest prospect. 
With legendary Josh Gibson ailing, 
the best Negro slugger is Buck 


ROOSEVELT (Jackie) 


HY TURKIN is a sports writer for 
the New York Daily News. 


Leonard. The best pitcher is still 
Satchel Paige. But Buck is 35, and 
Satchmo’ is pressing 40. 

Back at UCLA, where Robinson 
was a Western Conference cham- 
pion in track (broad jumped 25 
feet), basketball (conference high 
scorer) and football (All-Ameri- 
can), baseball was a minor sport 
for him. But the few seasons of 
diamond play there did help de- 
velop most of his fundamentals in 
the game. 

Then followed a three-year stretch 
in the Army, where he rose from 
private to lieutenant. Returned to 
civilian life, he played only about 
100 games for the Kansas City 
Monarchs last year—his sum total 
of baseball experience outside of 
school circles — before Rickey’s 
scouts tagged him as The Nugget 
of the Negro National League. 

Sure, Robinson has mighty little 
experience in baseball for even a 
Class AA (International League) 
player. But the fact that his natural 
ability overshadows his lack of serv- 
ice is a good omen as to the pos- 
sibility of his reaching the majors. 

Personally, I believe that he'll 
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click with Montreal and be brought 
up to the Dodgers for their first- 
division (or possibly pennant) fight 
in September, the month that the 
major league player limit is in- 
creased from 25 to 40. 

What will Jackie have to face 
in the majors? 

A genial, level-headed and cour- 
ageous young man, Robinson will 
be the first to tell you what barriers 
lie ahead. But he’s completely con- 
fident he can surmount all the ex- 
tra-curricular obstacles . . . because 
he’s prepared to meet them: men- 
tally and morally and physically 
dedicated to do for his race in base- 
ball what Joe Louis has accom- 
plished for them in boxing. 

The fans? They'll be more than 
fair to Jackie, for, no matter what 
the prejudice of clubowners has 
been, the sports fan always tends to 
lean toward the wnderdog—and 
that’s what Jackie will be when he 
breaks into the big leagues. Also, 
there'll be more Negro fans than 
ever when Jackie hits the big time, 
and so the stands will be whooping 
it up for him aplenty. 

The players? They'll also accept 
him for what he can do, rather than 
judge him by the color of his skin. 
Dyed-in-the-cotton Southerners like 
Dixie Walker (Alabama), Kirby 
Higbe (South Carolina) and Hugh 
Casey (Georgia) had been labelled 
as certain to revolt if they were ever 
told to play on the same field’ with 
a Negro, yet it is a fact that these 
Dodger aces played throughout a 
Spring series against the Cuban All- 
Stars (half of whom were Negroes) 
in 1941... played without a 
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grimace or a complaint or an alibi 
after they lost! 

Jackie is the kind of fellow who 
makes friends fast. He’s completely 
sincere, modest, interesting and has 
a good sense of humor. Down in 
Pasadena (Cal.) Junior College, 
half his football teammates were 
Texas Southerners. And in the Col- 
lege All-Stars vs. Chicago Bears 
game of 1941, Jackie notched one 
of the two touchdowns made against 
the pro champions as he received 
“the best blocking I ever saw in my 
life.” The other three men in the 
All-Star backfield were Southerners, 
including Marion Pugh, University 
of Texas star who later joined the 
pro grid New York Giants 

All right, but you still have to 
get down to the basic fact—Jackie 
will hit “unfair” barriers no matter 
how good a fellow he is personally 
or how good a player he is. 

Some players and managers have 
strong reputations for the barbed 
insults they can fling from the side- 
lines, while certain pitchers are so 
adept at ‘dusting off” a batter that 
they would pitch at the skull of 
their own grandmothers (so the 
saying goes) to keep them from 
crowding the plate, and of course 
there is the spikes-high sliding that 
comes as a hazard of double-play 
making. But Jackie is young and 
nimble and trained in the tricks of 
the trade, so he'll keep his head... 
literally as well as figuratively. 

To name a few names, the rough- 
est “jockey” (sideline namecaller) 
in baseball is Leo Durocher; but if 
and when Jackie makes the majors, 
Leo will be on his side, so Robin- 
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son’s roughest verbal moments are 
likely to come from Pittsburgh’s 
vitriolic Frankie Frisch, famed um- 
pire baiter. 

The Dodgers also are supposed 
to have the hardest sliders and 
meanest pitchers in the league, so 
that’s some extra trouble Jackie 
won't have to face—but it won't be 
exactly a picnic trying to cut down 
the Gashouse Gang from St. Louis 
on the basepaths, either. 

Robinson is expecting to be called 
worse things than have ever been 
mouthed in barroom brawls, but he 
won't be affected, because he for- 
tunately has that admirable trait 
known in the trade as a ‘“‘tin ear,” 
for he just ‘‘won’t hear’’ all the in- 
sults. The bigger the player, the 
stronger the barb aimed at him, so 
every star must develop a “‘tin ear.” 

As for possible . . . yeah, prob- 
able . . . collisions in breaking up 
double plays, it must be remembered 
that Robinson will be able to take 
care of himself, for no All-Ameri- 
can football player is a stranger to 
rough body contact! More impor- 
tant, ballplayers somehow take it as 
an affront to the entire team when 
someone tries to hurt one of their 
players . . . and anyone who tries 
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to “‘get’’ Jackie will find he has 
taken on the whole Dodger team. 
There are too many ways to get 
back at a player, and too many op- 
portunities during a season, so it 
doesn’t make sense for an enemy 
player to use dirty tactics to try 
to hurt Robinson in a game. 

To sum it all up—when Jackie 
Robinson makes the majors, the 
fans will make it easier for him than 
for an unheralded rookie . . . the 
players won't be rooting for him 
especially, since the game has a 
strong strain of Southerners, but 
neither will they gang up on him in 
the lurid fashion predicted by the 
same alarmists who warned of race 
riots to follow every mixed prize- 
fight . . . the newspapers will try 
to help him, since their scribes are 
generally quite fair-minded, but will 
unconsciously hurt him over-all, be- 
cause of the added responsibility 
piled on his shoulders by the natural 
publicity surrounding his pioneer- 
ing progress. 

The big thing is—when Robin- 
son finally rates his major league 
trial, he'll find no conspiracy against 
him. There'll be no blackball for 
Black Jackie. 
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ONE of the worst enemies of both the white and the black man in Africa 
is the chigoe—commonly called jigger. This tiny insect penetrates the skin 
and lays its eggs there. Its favorite spot is under the toe-nails, and shoes are 
no protection whatsoever. If allowed to remain there for any length of time, 
decomposition of the flesh around it will soon take place. 

Up until now the only remedy against this was to have the insect extracted 
by means of a pin or a needle. This operation was never attempted by a white 
man but always left to the skillful hand of a Negro. 

Now a missionary in Nyasaland reports to the world at large (after testing 
his system on himself and others for five years with 100 per cent success) that 
he has found a medicine that kills the insect with one application and thus 
does away with the “operation.” The cure is none other than a drop of Flit 
or Fly-Tox. Science certainly progresses! 

White Fathers Missions 


IT MEANT a term in the dungeons to witness the Ethiopian Emperor 
Menelek II at his dinner table. 
Simpson M. Ritler, This Month 


A SOUTH AFRICAN Zulu can have as many wives as he can afford, but 
he must provide a home for each one. The cost of a wife is six head of cattle. 
Louis Nizer, Pageant 
THE 5,000 DUSKY Amazons who formed a part of the army of Dahomey, 
West Africa, two generations ago were the most ferocious female soldiers in 
the annals of warfare. Eventually they became so tough and quarrelsome that 
the king made them wear bells to warn civilians of their approach. 
Rudolph Wilson, True 


BRACELETS worn by the leaders among the Suka men of Africa on the 
Abyssinian border, are purposely made so tight that they almost stop the 
circulation of the blood, and the hands of some of the men become atrophied, 
shrunken, and almost useless. 

Incredible as it may seem, these high-ranking fellows are very proud of 
their withered, useless hands, and the more useless they are, the greater the 
pride of the owner. 

The custom of wearing very tight arm bands or leg bands is quite common 
in various parts of the world among numerous races, although no other race 
carries the practice to the same extreme as do the Suk tribes. 

When a man’s hands become so useless that he cannot even feed himself, 
he feels that he really is somebody, and lords it over his fellows who are only 
partially crippled. Naturally, with such hands it is impossible for the men 
to do any work, so that all labor falls upon the women who do not wear 
tight bracelets and have normally capable hands. 

The women are as proud of the useless hands of their men as are the men 
themselves. 

A. Hyatt Verrill, "Strange Customs, Manners and Beliefs” 
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{| Goobers’ new stature aided by Carver 
wipes out derision of “lowly groundpea” 


Condensed from The State 
By E. Carl Sink 


ECAUSE the Yank and 

Johnny Reb alike got hun- 

gry enough during the Civil 

War to root with the hogs 
for food, farmers in North Caro- 
lina are reaping an annual cash har- 
vest of around $23,000,000. 

The lowly goober pea, ground- 
pea, or whatever you call it, has as- 
cended the social scale to -become 
the almighty Peanut, and up the 
fiscal scale to rate as a leading 
Southern cash crop, trailing tobacco 
and cotton by a margin which is 
narrowing each year. And North 
Carolina is second in producing this 
gtoundpea which is not a tuber, and 
neither does it grow on the roots of 
the vine. 

From Africa, according to some 
researchers, and from Brazil, ac- 
cording to others, the peanut has 
become a staple food with Ameri- 
cans, not only at ball games and in 
the peanut jar, but also as a base for 
everything from substitute butter to 
woolen suits. 

In fact, that brilliant Negro, 
George Washington Carver, found 
over two hundred practical uses for 
the goober, and others await only 
the research and planning which is 
the intention of science and indus- 

‘try in the world after the war. 

Like cotton and tobacco, the pea- 
nut is a 150-day crop, its culture, 


reaping, curing and marketing ex- 
tending from the early spring, 
throughout the summer, and up to 
Christmas before the 4-bushel bags 
become cash in farm pockets. 

About 75 per cent of the crop 
will go directly to peanut eaters as 
nuts, or contained in confections. 
And it is in this form that the pea- 
nut best serves humanity, for as 
food the peanut, eaten whole, is 
guaranteed to “put flesh on any in- 
dividual,” to quote the exact words 
of a finding commission of medical 
experts. 

But the other 25 per cent, and the 
figure rises each year, will go into 
the processing plants for oil extrac- 
tion, the ‘“‘miracle base” of the as- 
tute Carver, who broke the fluid 
down into so many components that 
science has yet to catch up with his 
records. It is worthy of note that 
wool-like fiber has been produced 
lately, giving the goober the dis- 
tinction of being the only legume 
or vegetable to produce fiber in that 
direction, the others making only 
cotton and silk substitutes. 

As is indicated in Carver's 200 
uses, the peanut is an all-profit 
plant. Not one part of the growth 
is wasted. 

The average income per acre for 
peanuts, in 1943, was $75.48, far 
below the “golden $800” of tobacco 
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and slightly above the $70.86 of 
cotton. But, as the Moss brothers 
of Enfield, N. C., put it, “we can 
taise cotton and tobacco too, and we 
and the hogs have something to 
eat.” 

The hand of the Negro is evi- 
dent throughout the story of the 
peanut, whose vine is native to both 
Africa and Brazil. One school of 
horticulturists says the nut came to 
America in the breech clouts of the 
first slaves from the Dark Conti- 
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nent, while another sees a normal 
migration over the Isthmus into the 
Gulf of Mexico country shortly 
after the discovery of America. In 
either case it was the in-between 
food of the American Negro in co- 
lonial days. 

When the Civil War had left the 
South with literally nothing to eat, 
soldiers in both Grey and Blue, fol- 
lowing the instinct of hungry crea- 
tures, went to Mother Earth. They 
found the goober. 


Spare 


THE FACT that there were still plenty of Japs on Bougainville— 
who were passing the time lobbing shells more or less toward the 
coconut-tree-lined beach—couldn’t keep about 500 soldiers and 
sailors from enjoying our Saturday-afternoon swim. It felt good to 
swim, and then to sun-bathe on the sand. 

For refreshment, a few pennies would send nude and nimble na- 
tives scurrying up the tall, branchless palms to get coconuts for us. 
The natives didn’t speak much American. But pidgin English, ges- 
tures and, of course, the pennies, usually produced a coconut quickly 


enough. 


That Saturday afternoon, feeling hungry and thirsty, a lieutenant 
walked over to a stark-naked young fellow and started the rigmarole 
of getting himself a meal. The lieutenant pointed to the top of a 
majestic palm, jingled some coins brought for the purpose, rubbed 
his middle and started to say something like ‘“Yum-yum-me-pay- 
you-get-coconut-yum-yum.”’ He didn’t get far. 

“Listen, mister,"’ said the Negro. “Don’t carry on like that, be- 
cause I'm not hankering to risk my neck except in line of duty. But 
outside of climbing that tree, Private First Class George Washing- 
ton Burns, of Baltimore, Maryland, is at your service.” 

Lieut. Arthur H. Lycett, USNR, Saturday Evening Post 
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IF FT WERE A NEGRO ; 


{| Negroes urged to pool with other minorities 


to tear down walls of prejudice 


Ave Whites Whites 


By Louis 


HEN I TRY to imagine 
VW) I would do if I were 

a Negro, I have to start by 

assuming that I would be 
fundamentally the same kind of per- 
son I am now: that my field would 
be writing, that I would tend to see 
things in terms of process and rela- 
tionships rather than as static, sep- 
arable bits of data or matter, and 
that my main interests would lie in 
the sphere of human social and cul- 
tural progress. 

I have to assume that I would 
have been on my own from my mid- 
teens, that I would have roamed 
over most of the United States and 
worked at all sorts of jobs. And, 
while the difficulties encountered by 
the would-be writer before he 
reaches the point of earning a living 
by writing might have been differ- 
ent, I have to assume that they 
would not have been insurmount- 
able. 

If I were a Negro, I think my 
attitude to the general situation of 
Negroes in the United States would 
be the same as it is now. There is 
no isolable “Negro problem.” It is 
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not a “Negro problem”—it is an 
American problem. It is an element 
in the American situation, which 
consists of the interplay between and 
among, say, the Negro, Italian, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, 
Mexican, Polish and old-line Anglo- 
Saxon “problems.” 

Other problems also interweave 
and criss-cross through the Ameri- 
can situation: the labor “problem,” 
isolationism, the economy of scar- 
city, the struggle for control of the 
country, the struggle for a greater 
equalization of opportunity. These 
are interrelated aspects of the world- 
wide civil war raging in various 
forms over what has been called 
“the march toward freedom of the 
common man.” 

If I were a Negro, I would have a 
lively, unremitting concern in the 
status, progress, checks and achieve- 
ments of my race; but I would try 
to hang onto the knowledge that the 
fight for racial equality in America 
is only one front—although an ex- 
tremely important one—in the bat- 
tle for the wider spread of universal 
human freedom. 


Two things differentiate the 


American problem from the world 
problem. One is the partial trans- 
lation from ideals into practical gov- 
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ernment of the notion that all men 
are created equal. The other is the 
mixture of peoples who make up 
our population. Everybody recog- 
nizes that these two factors exist, but 
their meaning is not yet generally 
clear. 

For example, probably tons of 
books and articles have been written 
on ‘‘the Negroes,” ‘‘the Jews,” ‘‘the 
immigrants,” but the books and ar- 
ticles treat each one as a separate, 
self-contained sociological problem, 
a vexing lump plastered onto the 
fabric of American life. Few, if 
any, historians or sociologists see 
them as integral parts of the vivid, 
seething interplay of energies and 
tensions, of multifarious ideas and 
peoples, which is America in actual- 
ity. Most writers see them as un- 
fortunate problems to be solved as 
best one can, not as a main source of 
our uniqueness and our potential 
creative strength. 

The trouble seems to come from 
a fallacious view of the United 
States and its history, a fallacious 
anderstanding of what America is 
and how it got that way. 

The prevailing view, indirectly 
insisted upon by the dominant chan- 
nels of information, is that the 
United States is a White-Protestant- 
Anglo-Saxon country whose White- 
Protestant-Anglo-Saxon civilization 
must either reject or engulf and 
overwhelm the “alien” civilizations 
and cultures of Negroes and “for- 
eigners.” 

Actually the United States is 
something quite different. It is a 
heterogeneous, multi-national, mul- 
ti-racial, multi-religious country. I 
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think this is the most important fact 
about it, the central point of Amer- 
ican history and American life. Our 
industrial, social and political devel- 
opments hinge on that point. 

The pattern of the United States 
is not essentially White-Protestant- 
Anglo-Saxon, although White peo- 
ple, Protestants and Anglo-Saxons 
have contributed enormously to that 
pattern. Nor is the pattern White- 
Protestant-Anglo-Saxon with a mot- 
ley addition of darns and patches. 
The pattern of the United States is 
all of a piece—it is something new 
—it is American. It is derived not 
only from Britain but from much of 
the rest of Europe, and from Africa 
and Asia as well, and from Mexico 
and Puerto Rico and Cuba and Ja- 
maica. It is a blend of cultures from 
many lands. It has been—and is 
still being—woven of threads from 
all corners of the earth. 

Diversity is the American pattern, 
is the stuff and color of the fabric. 

If I were a Negro, I would be- 
lieve in this view of America as 
firmly as I do now. And I should 
investigate the Negro’s history here, 
beginning with my ancestors’ first 
landing in Virginia some ten 
months before the Pilgrims came to 
Plymouth Rock. I would trace their 
unending share in the struggle for 
freedom, a share which dates from 
1663, when Negro slaves and White 
indentured servants conspired to- 
gether against their masters. From 
that time to this, in the Revolution, 
the Civil War, and World Wars I 
and II, Negroes have been in there 
fighting (when not restricted to la- 
bor battalions). 
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I would learn all I could about 
their other contributions to the 
building of America, from back- 
breaking work in Southern planta- 
tions to research in scientific lab- 
oratories, from medicine to music. 
And I would learn something of the 
record of other minority groups. 

I wouldn’t lump all Whites to- 
gether, for there is a good deal of 
d:fference between, say, old-line An- 
glo-Saxon Whites and the new-im- 
migrant groups with recent back- 
grounds in Poland, Italy or Mexico. 
As a result of the wrong kind of 
“Americanization,’’ some members 
(including, if not especially, lead- 
ers) of the new-immigrant elements 
have taken on, like a kind of pro- 
tective coloring, some of the old- 
line White American attitudes; 
among them, some of the worst. 

Thanks to our education, thanks 
to our whole cultural atmosphere, 
Negro-hating is near the core of the 
“Americanism” of many immigrants 
and their American-born sons and 
daughters. Although they are 
White, they are in inferior social 
and economic circumstances, and 
they turn to anti-Negroism for com- 
pensation. 

If I were a Negro, I'd do all I 
could to convince Negro leaders that 
there are Whites and Whites; that 
in some of them anti-Negro atti- 
tudes are recent, superficial acquisi- 
tions. For instance, some Yugoslav 
Americans are anti-Negro in part 
because they are naturally reaction- 
ary, and pro-Mikhailovich and Roy- 
alist in reference to Yugoslavia, 
while most of the liberal, progres- 
sive or radical Yugoslav Americans 


who favor Tito—a majority—are 
not anti-Negro nor anti-Semitic. 

Negro leaders and their field 
workers who are attempting to im- 
prove race relations without under- 
standing that there are Whites and 
Whites are getting nowhere fast. 

Armed with a sense of belonging 
to the ranks of peoples rising to 
claim their due chance at developing 
themselves and making a more de- 
cent life in a more decent world, 
armed also with a deep sense of be- 
longing to those who have built 
America, I would, if I were a Negro, 
do what I could personally to help 
along the march toward freedom. 

In this I would probably focus 
most of my work on the advance of 
the Negro group in the United 
States, but I would also try to be 
actively interested in the race situa- 
tion the world over, in the politics 
of Nigeria and Guatamala, Palestine 
and Yugoslavia, Britain and Russia, 
India and China. 

I would try to make myself into 
as intelligent and productive a per- 
son as possible, in spite of the re- 
buffs and injustices that came my 
way. Believing that, whether other 
people realize it or not, color is only 
skin-deep, I would not align myself 
exclusively with Negro organiza- 
tions, nor look for my friends only 
among members of my race. 

Nor would I seek only Negro 
advancement. Believing that het- 
erogeneity, interplay within diver- 
sity, is the root, stem and branch of 
America, I would align myself with 
whatever forces, groups, individuals 
were encouraging that interplay, and 
would fight—with others or alone 


—against any forces or people try- 
ing to segregate and isolate and wall 
off segments of our population from 
each other. 

Life in this country works in two 
directions at once—splitting us up 
into racial, national, religious mi- 
norities, and on the other hand 
weaving unity from our many di- 
verse threads. Right now the disin- 
tegrative impulse seems to have the 
upper hand. Anti-Negroism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-alienism are sharply 
rising along with strikes and crimes. 

These “‘antis’” go hand in hand 
with the general and rapidly alter- 
ing economic situation. They are 
also signs of the acute unrest and 
uncertainty hovering over the coun- 
try as we are faced with postwar 
problems for which we are not spir- 
itually prepared. Bewilderment in 
many people, coupled with the cold, 
clever and desperate determination 
on the part of a relative few to block 
the march toward freedom, explains 
a good deal of the present increase 
in disintegrative prejudice. 

But there are people and organi- 
zations who are combatting this, 
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struggling hard to strengthen Amer. 
ica’s integrative tendencies. Whether 
I were Negro or White, I would 
pitch in on that side. I would join 
forces with Jewish or Yugoslav or 
Japanese or Anglo-Saxon Americans 
or anybody else who was working to 
tear down the walls of prejudice 
erected on racial, religious or na- 
tional grounds. And I would bend 
every effort to convince people 
that the unilinear view of America 
as a White-Protestant-Anglo-Saxon 
country is not only a distortion but 
a danger. 

If the prevailing idea about the 
makeup and growth of the United 
States were in terms of diversity it- 
self, if it were seen that the Negro, 
the Oriental, the East European, the 
Latin, the Jew, the Catholic had 
given something of himself to the 
building of the United States, then 
a lot of prejudice would vanish 
away. Then our energies and imag- 
inations could turn far more of their 
power onto developing America’s 
constructive potentialities. Then we 
would be far better able to cope 
with the future at home and abroad. 


A 1000- Year Tibbuster 


IT WAS in 1938 when FDR tried to get an anti-lynching bill 


passed. James 
blocked it. 


Byrnes, now Secretary of State, then a Senator, 


FDR's son, Jimmy, one of the Presidential secretaries, got Sen- 


ator Byrnes on the phone. 


“Father wants to know,” said Jimmy, 


“how much longer the anti-lynching bill is likely to be before the 


Senate.” 


“It'll be here until 2038,” said Byrnes, “unless he withdraws it!” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 


{| Simple Louisiana preacher battles 
superstition with learning and religion 


By J. Andrew Gaulden 


her head all wrapped up in 

some ancient rags and was 

wearing an over-sized pair 
of unlaced men shoes. 

“Take some white oak bark,” 
she was saying, “and put it under 
his bed every evening at sundown.” 

She was talking to the strapping 
young wife of a very sick man, a 
wife who rolled her eyes mysterious- 
ly from side to side as she listened 
with utmost confidence to the old 
mammy’s prescription. 

“Let it stay under the bed all 
night for nine days,” she contin- 
ued, “but all night every night keep 
turning it ‘round and ‘round, and 
every morning ‘fore sunrise, take it 
out and put it in one of the pockets 
of the clothes he had on when he 
got sick. Do that for nine days, and 
hit’ll shore cure ’im.” That’s the 
kind of people you find in the bayou 
country—people who have as much 
confidence in a rabbit’s foot or a 


Tis OLD Negro woman had 
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black cat’s bone as you have in the 
sulfa drug! 

Deep in the heart of Louisiana’s 
Evangeline country, rich in the his- 
torical lore of the French Canadi- 
ans, where the lush green vegetation 
is reminiscent of faraway jungle 
lands, the person who spits over 
his left shoulder every time he 
leaves home, the person who thinks 
a woodpecker’s peck on the top of 
his house is a sure sign of death 
in the family, the person who re- 
fuses to sweep anything out of the 
house for any reason after sundown 
—that’s the kind of people you 
meet every day deep in the southern 
cane country. 

Into that soggy, sweltering land 
where for mile upon mile nothing 
but tall sugar cane grows and where 
many a lazy bayou and sluggish 
stream slithers its way snake-like 
towards the Gulf coast, and where 
the untutored minds of the humble- 
hardworking folk can easily be- 
come daft, there came decades ago 
a man who since has shown them 
that life, almost anywhere can be 
beautiful and useful and good. 

31 
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Rev. Edward H. Phillips took 
Christ and practical knowledge to 
the people of the Bayou Teche coun- 
try. For more than 25 years... 
by horseback and muleback... 
by buggy and by boat . . . by an- 
cient auto and by train... he 
went out from New Orleans deep 
into the swamplands where he 
gathered together the lowly people 
back in the dim dark cane fields 
where opportunity is generally over- 
whelmed by cruel circumstance . . . 
dreary-eyed, ignorant, undernour- 
ished cane cutters, men, women and 
children. And he had far more to 
battle with than nature and his 
stupid prospects. 

One day early in his career amidst 
the bayous the field worker for the 
Congregationalist Sunday School Ex- 
tension Society went to the big 
white mansion of a plantation 
owner from whom he hoped to get 
permission to conduct a_ three- 
months school. The husky, beetle- 
browed planter promptly told him, 
“My darkies don’t need no book 
l'arning. . . .” 

Phillips did not argue, but it 
happened that as he turned to go 
the massive cook was just coming 
in. The plantation owner casually 
introduced her, and all of a sud- 
den a brilliant idea struck the young 
minister. 

In his pocket was a bottle of 
iodine he always carried for the as- 
sorted purposes which arise in the 
swamps, so with a beaming smile 
on his face, he yanked out the bottle 
of iodine and handed it to the 
cook, 

“Sure glad to meet you, Molly,” 
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he said, praying that she couldn't 
read, “‘and you keep that new brand 
of flavoring to remember me by.” 

And Molly couldn’ read! She 
opened the iodine, sniffed it, 
hummed, and declared that she'd 
try it with a blackberry pie that 
very day. 

That did it. The plantation 
owner had already seen the skull 
and crossed bones and, his face as 
red as the iodine itself, he gasped, 
“Why Molly, that stuff is poison! 


Can't you . . . you need to know 
how to read... Phillips got 
his school. 


Thus he taught them, slowly, pa- 
tiently, thoroughly. And in spite 
of high water—the real thing, for it 
comes without fail at least once a 
year in the cane country—and hell, 
too, as it can be only in the swamp- 
lands, he established during those 
years more than 10 Sunday schools 
and built four churches. 

Ten Sunday schools and four 
churches! A distinguished accom- 
plishment for one man when you 
think of it. 

Perhaps his most outstanding 
achievement is the building of. 
Kamp Knighton, a beautiful garden 
spot of nine acres three miles out 
of New Iberia, Louisiana, on U. S. 
Highway 56. Surrounded by great 
fields of sugar cane and nestled be- 
neath stately moss-covered trees with 
Bayou Teche winding its way across 
one end, this soothing retreat, 
“Kamp Knighton the Beautiful’ is 
summer headquarters for the Negro 
Congregational Young People’s 
Conference of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Oklahoma. Here each summer for 
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the last twenty years young boys and 
girls who might otherwise be out 
in the streets or back in alleys have 
come to study, work, and play. 

In 1931 when he had long since 
bade his fiftieth birthday goodbye 
and when he might have retired 
with an enviable record, Rev. Phil- 
lips left his New Orleans home to 
make Kamp Knighton his perma- 
nent residence, the better to serve 
the people of the little hamlet of 
Morbihan of which the camp is the 
spiritual and intellectual center. But 
though the camp is a retreat for 
others it has never been for the 
prophet of the cane country. 

For more than a decade “Uncle 
Johnny Phillips,” as they affection- 
ately call him everywhere in the 
swamplands, has tramped and 
waded back and forth among the 
people of the surrounding country 
... teacher, preacher, doctor, nurse, 
carpenter, Santa Claus, and what 
have you. Once he traveled about 
in the “Olive Belle,” a glass en- 
closed Dodge truck of 1928 vintage, 
but even those sturdy old vehicles 
did not have the habit of fording 
streams and trudging across wet 
soggy fields which is largely the way 
Uncle Johnny had to reach his fol- 
lowers. 

With no capital but courage and 
no sales talk but service, he has 
made Kamp Knighton a model cen- 
ter of Christian education. With its 
beautiful little white chapel, com- 
modious girl’s hall, boy’s barracks, 
and teacher’s cottage, the camp is a 
monumental lesson in service to the 
needy and devotion to a good cause 
in spite of handicaps. 


It never was an easy task, for in 
the land of the bayous ignorance 
and superstition are rampant. And 
more than once Uncle Johnny has 
taken a wild superstition to serve a 
good end. 

There was the time when Alvin 
Breaux, a reckless Creole, who was 
a member of Uncle Johnny's con- 
gregation, left his faithful wife 
Rita and their five children in a 
destitute condition to take up with 
a lewd woman named Lillie Belle, 
known as “Queen of the Teche.” 
Neither the law, family, society, 
friends, nor the Word of God could 
influence Alvin to leave the 
“Queen.” 

But Uncle Johnny knows the peo- 
ple of the bayous, and picking a 
time when the reckless beauty was 
away, he went to call on the way- 
ward husband. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks and a brief dis- 
cussion of the merits of matrimonial 
fidelity, Uncle Johnny pulled out of 
his pocket a small object which ap- 
peared to Alvin, to be a “Toby” 
wrapped in a greasy black rag. Al- 
vin stared at the object like a man 
possessed. 

“What's that, Uncle Johnny?” he 
asked, a tremor in his voice. 

“Come from under the steps out 
there,’ Uncle Johnny said with 
solemn calmness. ‘‘It looks like the 
Queen’s had you ‘fixed.’ ” 

“I knowed it! I knowed it!” 
Alvin said excitedly. “The folks 
didn’t know it, but that’s how come 
I couldn’t leave, ain’t it, Uncle 
Johnny?” Yes—and so the Queen 
lost another customer. 

Short in stature but exceedingly 
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well poised and sturdy, Uncle 
Johnny is now past 70 years old, 
but you'd never know it for on sight 
you are impressed with his physical 
stamina and inner fire. His hair 
is still black and the year around 
he wears a big, black broad-brimmed 
hat of cowboy style that makes him 
look the picture of action. 

“A man’s world is no larger than 
his head,” Uncle Johnny will tell 
you, so he never “preaches’’ at you 
from the platform but rather talks 
to you in a fashion all the more pro- 
found because of its simplicity. “If 
I can plant a good idea beneath a 
man’s thick skull, sometime, some- 
where, in some way it’s going to 
burst forth into worthwhile action.” 

Uncle Johnny knows that the 
story of Christ on the Cross is cold 
comfort to a man who must eat sow 
belly and syrup week in and week 
out, and he realizes that the mighty 


saga of the Children of Israel can 
hardly uplift a group beset with the 
ravages of venereal diseases and 
malnutrition. Thus his sermon of a 
Sunday morning might be . . . grow 
a garden of fresh green vegetables, 
.. . Take a blood test and have an 
x-ray made... . Try to own your 
own home and farm. . . . Paint up 
and fix up around your place. ... 
and go to school, young or old, 

“God looks much better to a man 
with a full stomach, a trained mind, 
and a healthy body.” That is the 
Gospel of the Prophet in the Cane 
Country. Thus, in this land where 
you get Louisiana “red hot’’ season- 
ing and Tobasco sauce to season 
your choice dishes, you find Uncle 
Johnny Phillips diligently giving 
a new twang and zest to the lives of 
the humble people among the lazy 
bayous. 


ERSKINE CALDWELL, noted writer on Southern rural life, once 
described a typical ‘‘poor-white” family of Georgia as being careless, 
shiftless, and intolerably lazy, the daughters of which were accus- 
tomed to go barefoot till the soles of their feet became hard as iron. 

One of these young ladies, said Caldwell, on coming home one 
day from a long tramp in the rain after the cows, was standing on 
the hearth drying her clothes, when her old mother drawled out, 
“Sal, thar's—a—live—coal—under—yore—foot.” The girl slightly 
turned her head, and drawled back: 


“Which foot, Ma?” 


William C. Lane 
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{| Men who run a college find there’s more 
to a school than just a board of trustees 


What Makes A College? 


Condensed from Nation 


By Carey McWilliams 


cago was formally dedicated 

when Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 

velt affixed a bronze plaque 
bearing the inscription ‘Dedicated 
to the Enlightenment of the Human 
Spirit” to what will some day be the 
cornerstone of an institution of 
learning named after the late Presi- 
dent. The story of Roosevelt Col- 
lege concerns all persons interested 
in education, for it raises the per- 
tinent question: Who really owns a 
college? 

For the beginning of that story 
we have to go back to 1936, when 
Dr. Edward J. Sparling, who had 
recently become president of Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College in Chi- 
cago, made an interesting discovery. 
Central College was one of some 
twenty colleges maintained by the 
Y. M. C. A. in Chicago and di- 
rected by the board of the local “Y” 
in cooperation with the central 
board. Dr. Sparling found that Ne- 
gro students were required to pay 
an annual physical-education fee 
but were not allowed to use the 
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swimming pool, gymnasium, of 
other athletic facilities of the local 

As soon as he learned of the dis- 
crimination, he ordered gymnasium 
fees refunded to all Negro students 
and then discontinued the athletic 
program of the college until such 
time as the local Y. M. C. A. was 
prepared to allow Central College 
students to use its facilities without 
regard to race or color. 

At a later date Dr. Sparling 
learned that the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, where the college graduation 
ceremonies were scheduled to be 
held, followed a Jim Crow policy, 
and he canceled the arrangements. 
Then in 1944 the college sponsored 
the publication of a booklet written 
by Dr. Gordon Allport on the sub- 
ject of scapegoats. These actions, 
while not particularly revolutionary, 
seem to have aroused considerable 
anxiety among the highly conserva- 
tive members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

In August, 1944, Mayor Kelly 
called a conference on race relations 
in Chicago. Dr. Sparling, who was 
one of the speakers, condemned re- 
strictive covenants as ‘‘un-Christian, 
undemocratic, and un-American.” 
At the same conference, however, 
Newton C. Farr, a member of Dr. 
Sparling’s board of directors, up- 
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held the morality of such restric- 
tions and their social ‘‘justification.” 

A millionaire real-estate operator, 
Mr. Farr is known to Chicago Ne- 
groes as ‘the man who tightened 
the Black Belt.” He is a former 
president of the National Real Es- 
tate Association, a member of the 
board of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, a trustee of the Edith 
Rockefeller-McCormick trust, a vice- 
president of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, and extremely ac- 
tive in the Oakland-Kenwood Prop- 
erty Owners’ Association, which is 
credited by Chicago Negroes with 
having established the prevailing 
pattern of restrictions in Chicago. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Farr is a de- 
voted admirer of Abraham Lincoln 
and has lon z been a member of the 
Civil War Round Table Club of 
Chicago, which meets to discuss rare 
items of Lincolniana and the Civil 
War. The owner of a large library 
of volumes about Lincoln and the 
Civil War, Mr. Farr considers him- 
self quite an authority on the Re- 
construction period. Gone with the 
Wind, he believes, is a “nearly 
factual” description of Reconstruc- 
tion, while Howard Fast’s Free- 
dom Road is of “doubtful authen- 
ticity.” 

For an admirer of Lincoln Mr. 
Farr holds some extraordinary views 
about Negroes and Jews. In an 
extremely frank interview with 
Richard Durham of the Chicago 
Defender, printed on February 17, 
1945, Mr. Farr said, “Negroes en- 
joy sex too much. They are in- 
clined to be promiscuous. They are 
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mostly uneducated, and the majority 
of them are poor, ragged, and dirty, 
They're underfed. They make un. 
desirable neighbors.” And he was 
certain that Abraham Lincoln, if 
he were alive today, would indorse 
the idea of restrictive regulations. 

“If restrictive covenants were 
dropped today,” said Mr. Farr, “and 
if a thousand Negroes moved into 
Hyde Park or Oak Park, there 
would be war. There'd be hell to 
Pay.” 

His prejudices, unlike his cov- 
enants, are not restricted to Ne- 
gtoes. “Take Jews,” he declared 
in the same interview. “‘As a race 
they too have certain undesirable 
characteristics. Especially the poorer 
Jews. They're gluttons. They eat 
too much. They get fat, sloppy.” 

After Mayor Kelly's conference 
on race relations Mr. Farr expressed 
a desire for a private ‘‘heart-to- 
heart” talk with Dr. Sparling about 
restrictive covenants. When the 
meeting took place, Mr. Farr in- 
sisted that “Negroes enjoy more 
brotherhood among themselves” 
than they would enjoy if they were 
permitted to associate freely with 
whites. Dr. Sparling disputed this. 
Mr. Farr spoke with enthusiasm on 
his private project, the George 
Washington Carver Homes, an all- 
Negro project in the Negro section, 
calling it the type of building which 
might bring about a solution of the 
acute Negro housing problem in 
Chicago. 

Questioned by Dr. Sparling, he 
admitted that although the units 
were not completed he already had 
1,000 Negro applicants for the 54 
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apartments inthe project. Need- 
less to say, this conversation did not 
bring about a reconciliation between 
the president of Central College and 
its most influential director. 

At a meeting of the board in 
November, 1944, Mr. Farr asked 
Dr. Sparling how many Negro and 
Jewish students were enrolled at 
the college. Dr. Sparling replied 
that he did not know, since under 
his administration no records of 
this sort were kept. Other members 
of the board joined Mr. Farr in in- 
sisting that the information be sup- 
plied. “The board of directors,” 
they said, “is running this college.” 

Dr. Sparling finally agreed to ob- 
tain the facts but said that if the 
information were used to establish 
a quota system, he would feel com- 
pelled to resign the presidency. 

The figures showed that under 
his administration the enrollment of 
Negroes had increased from 4 per 
cent of the student body to 25 per 
cent. In some departments—for 
example, in the classes in stenog- 
raphy—Negroes were more heavily 
represented than in others; Dr. 
Sparling explained this by the fact 
that most of the local business 
schools and colleges would not train 
Negroes for secretarial or clerical 
positions. (After voting to compel 
Dr. Sparling to supply this infor- 
mation, the board instructed the 
secretary to strike from the records 
the names of the men who had 
moved and seconded the motion.) 

The friction between the admin- 
istration and the board over quotas 
and general racial questions was in- 
creased by sharp differences of opin- 


ion on other issues. The chairman 
of the board, William P. Wiseman, 
another wealthy Chicagoan, criti- 
cized Dr. Sparling for tolerating the 
discussion of such “controversial 
subjects” as “‘racial, religious, and 
labor problems’ in the college. 
When Dr. Sparling suggested that 
the college should ‘“‘service labor” 
in the community in the same man- 
ner that it had long been “‘servicing”’ 
business, the suggestion was prompt- 
ly and coldly turned down by the 
board. At the time of the Mont- 
gomery, Ward strike, Dr. Sparling 
spoke at a mass-meeting called by 
the striking union; this of course, 
did not enhance his popularity with 
the board members. 

Yet Dr. Sparling had made a fine 
record at Central College. When he 
became president in 1936, the col- 
lege had an indebtedness of $75,- 
000. By February, 1945, this debt 
had been paid, and the college was 
$11,000 ahead for that month in 
the year. In addition, Dr. Sparling 
had managed to add $100,000 to 
salaries, had created a $52,000 sta- 
bilization fund, and had increased 
endowments and enrollment. 

At a board meeting on February 
7, 1945, Dr. Sparling was told that 
his “qualifications were not com- 
patable with the requirements of the 
position of president,” and it was 
suggested that he look for another 
job. A member of the board added 
that since he seemed to be interested 
in Negroes, he might want to get a 
job with the Rosenwald Foundation 
or possibly “go down and live with 
the Negroes.” On April 17 Dr. 
Sparling resigned under protest. 
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The faculty promptly met and by 
a vote of forty-nine to fifteen indi- 
cated lack of confidence in the board 
of directors, and then, by a vote of 
sixty-two to one, decided that it 
would be desirable to have the col- 
lege severed from Y. M. C. A. con- 
trol and direction. This decision 
was supported by a large section of 
the student body, which voted 488 
to 2 in favor of it—not all the stu- 
dents who wanted to vote could 
crowd into the small auditorium at 
the school. 

In the meantime Dr. Sparling 
had managed to interest Marshall 
Field, the fairy godmother of Amer- 
ican liberalism, and Dr. Edwin R. 
Embree of the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion in the idea of starting a new 
college. Large funds were not 
needed, for Central College—and 
the fact is quite remarkable—had 
been able to pay nearly 90 per cent 
of its expenses out of tuition fees. 
Originally Dr. Sparling planned to 
call the new college the Thomas 
Jefferson College, but after the 
death of President Roosevelt in 
April letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls poured in suggesting it 
should be named Roosevelt College. 

Thus within a few weeks Central 
Y. M. C. A. College had severed it- 
self from the Y. M. C. A. and be- 
come Roosevelt College. There is 
no precedent in American educa- 
tional annals, so far as I can dis- 
cover, for the action of the faculty, 


who not only supported the stand 
taken by Dr. Sparling but followed 
him out of Central College and into 
Roosevelt College. Approximately 
80 per cent of the faculty resigned 
their positions when Dr. Sparling 
resigned as president. 

Today in its new headquarters at 
231 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
Roosevelt College promises to be- 
come an important institution of 
learning. Some 1,400 students are 
enrolled—and no questions are 
asked about the number of Jewish 
or Negro students. Since Chicago 
has no publicly supported liberal 
college offering education above the 
sophomore year, Roosevelt College, 
with its relatively low tuition fees, 
will fill a real need in the commu- 
nity. Only one-fifth of the 20,000 
high-school graduates in Chicago 
now go on to college. 

To their amazement the board of 
directors of Central Y. M. C. A. 
College discovered that a college is 
something more than its charter, 
board of directors, equipment, desks, 
furniture, books, and bank account. 
It discovered that a college is pri- 
marily a community of students and 
educators, and that the community 
is really the owner of the college. 
This ownership was proved when 
the faculty and students walked out. 
Nothing was then left of Central 
College except an irate board of di- 
rectors, some empty offices and un- 
used equipment, and a discredited 
Jim Crow heritage. 
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By Lem Graves, Jr. 


Y FAVORITE war hero 
1) isn’t much of a hero, judged 

by orthodox standards of 

heroism. There is little in 
his record to remind you of the 
Hollywood prototype. As a matter 
of fact, he mever won any decora- 
tions and was, all in all, a pretty 
tame hero—if you're thinking about 
the kind you saw in the latest war 
movie. 

Somehow, you get funny notions 
about this war hero business when 
you've been around the battlefronts 
awhile. You find that a lot of 
heroes are made by the spectacular 
circumstances surrounding their par- 
ticular experiences. Many times sol- 
diers, staring death in the face, do 
desperate things as a matter of self- 
preservation and in the process they 
do things for others and get to be 
tagged as heroes—provided some- 
body else sees or hears about it and 
pushes the citation through the 
proper channels, Just as often, other 
guys do the same things and nobody 
ever knows about it. 

Then there are the guys who do 
heroic things on every patrol and on 
most any day. But they just don’t 
have the knack of making them look 
spectacular or the situation doesn’t 
develop any colorful aspects. 


LEM GRAVES, JR. was a war cor- 
respondent for the Norfolk Journal & 
Guide in Italy. 


The way I figure it, most of the 
guys in the civilian army of the 
United States who do their jobs are 
heroes of one kind or another. They 
are not soldiers by inclination and, 
except for a brief period after their 
induction, they had had no long 
range psychological indoctrination 
for war and sudden death. Certain- 
ly, then, all Negro soldiers who did 
their jobs at all were heroes because, 
in addition to their joint share with 
other Americans in the philosoph- 
ically peaceful environment of nor- 
mal U. S. life, they could feel little 
genuine sympathy with the plati- 
tudinous slogans about “democracy” 
and the American way of life, which 
were the inspiration for valorous 
deeds in combat. 

But despite the fact that they had 
been indoctrinated in the bigotry of 
U. S. injustice and intolerance at 
home, had been embittered by the 
spectacle of a jim-crow army within 
the framework of the U. S. armed 
services, and had been subjected to 
countless personal affronts to their 
U. S. “citizenship” from the time 
they first donned the uniform of 
their country right up into the front 
lines of combat, most Negro soldiers 
and servicemen did their utmost in 
defense of liberties they had never 
known and in full knowledge of the 
fact that such liberties were being 
denied their own families back ia 
the “democratic” United States. 
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So they all go down in my book 
as heroes!!! 

My Favorite Hero was called 
“Mortimer” which ought to give 
you an idea about how far he was 
removed from the conventional pic- 
ture of a war hero. He was a pilot 
in the famous 99th Fighter Squad- 
ron. No pilot who possessed any of 
the typical air corps glamour would 
be nicknamed ‘‘Mortimer.” 

His name was Captain Leon C. 
Roberts and he hailed from the 
heart of Dixie—Pritchard, Ala. He 
was awkward and clumsy. He had 
a speech impediment and was pretty 
much of a real country bumpkin. 
And besides he was, by his own ad- 
mission, a pretty bad flier. He bare- 
ly made the grade in time to get on 
the overseas shipment list when the 
99th first sailed for combat. 

Since he couldn’t talk too well, 
he had none of the sophisticated 
affectations of the movie-type fighter 
pilot. He had no way to protect 
himself and no excuses for his early 
ineptness at the business of flying 
combat. Consequently, he set an 
all-time record for getting ‘chewed 
out” by the squadron command. 

But ‘Mortimer’ Roberts had guts 
and determination. He worked 
hard. Slowly, he mastered the tech- 
niques of flying combat fighters. Be- 
cause he was working so hard to 
keep up with his more talented 
mates, he was soon ahead of the rest 
of the squadron in the matter of 
combat missions flown. 

We first became aware of this fact 
when we began to check on the first 
pilot to reach fifty combat missions 
in the 99th. He led all the way 


down. By the time he got into the 
nineties, Captain Roberts (then a 
first lieutenant) had become squad- 
ron operations officer which imposed 
training, clerical and command re- 
sponsibilities on the shoulders of 
the lad who had worked so hard 
just to qualify as a wingman. He 
still had to fly and the addition of 
the second job put more responsibil- 
ity on him. 

He refused to shirk either duty. 
In position to assign other men to 
fly while he rested, he rejected the 
temptation to loaf and took his reg- 
ular turn. It became apparent to his 
flight surgeon that the hard climb 
up and the constant pressure of his 
high mission score had taken its 
toll of the Alabama farm boy. The 
command suggested that he taper off 
because he was obviously suffering 
from combat fatigue. 

When he refused to quit flying, I 
asked him why. His answer, in my 
opinion, is the finest citation for 
heroism I have ever heard. He said: 
“Lem, I can’t quit now. Negroes 
got a late start in this flying busi- 
ness but we have proven that we can 
do everything any other fliers can 
do. So far, so good. However, 
none of us have had the opportunity 
to fly 100 combat missions. I am 
closest to the number. That figure 
is common-place among white pilots 
—who have been at it longer than 
we have. 

“If I quit now, it might be said 
that Negroes have limitations in the 
matter of stamina, I must keep go- 
ing and set the mark as high as I 
can for the men who are to follow 
me. We must prove that, for us, 
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the sky's the limit. It must never 
be said that we quit short of the 
goal established by fliers of other 
races. 

“And, besides, as operations of- 
ficer, 1 send these men on the mis- 
sions which sometimes mean death 
for them. I want them to be good 
because you have to be good to sur- 
vive up there in combat. How can 
I see their errors and correct them 
unless I am up there with them. 
These youngsters need leadership 
and I intend to give it to them.” 

And he kept flying. He made the 
100th mission in May, 1944. He 
didn’t stop although we all knew he 
was nervous and desperately tired. 
All our efforts to persuade him to 
ease up were unavailing. When he 
wasn’t flying the mission, he stood 
by nervously ‘‘sweating”’ every plane 
down. He took his job and his re- 
sponsibility to make a name for the 
Negro in aviation quite seriously. 

Jovial and likable, he was never- 
theless a hard taskmaster. He didn’t 
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ask for flying genius because he had 
none of it himself. But he did de- 
mand determination, courage and 
hard work. He got these out of the 
men he led and helped to establish, 
for all the world, the magnificent 
heritage of achievement set by the 
Negro air units. 

In August 1944 Captain Roberts, 
by then 24 years old, took off for 
what was to be his last mission. He 
cracked up on a hillside in Europe 
and died in the flames of his fighter 
plane. Unheralded, except by those 
who knew him well and who knew 
how he had forced himself way past 
the breaking point, Captain Leon 
“Mortimer” Roberts died. His rec- 
ord reads simply: “Killed in Ac- 
tion.” His awards: the air medal 
which he got for his first ten mis- 
sions. 

He’s not much of a hero by con- 
ventional standards. But he’s a dead 
Negro youth who gave everything to 
prove that his race qualified for first 
class citizenship. He's my favorite 
hero and I hope he rates your list. 


ONCE WHEN the American Negro surgeon Dr. Daniel Hale 


Williams, credited with performing the first successful closure of 
a wound of the heart, arrived in a Mississippi town where he was 
to make an address, he found that he had only a few minutes to reach 
the hall. Anxiously he surveyed the street for transportation, but 
the only conveyance in sight was a broken down old hack, with 
a sleeping white attendant in charge. The doctor awakened the man 
and explained the urgency of his frip. 

“A white man don’t drive no niggah in this here hack!"’ the man 
snapped indignantly. 

“Very well, I'll drive you then,” replied Dr. Williams courteously. 
At their destination, he paid the man with a smile and was gone, 
leaving the rude fellow with a more exemplary respect for that 
race of people. 

William C. Lane 
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Vice Versa. In Washington, a 
white musician was barred from a 
public Negro dance at which Duke 
Ellington was playing. 

Unconsulted Consultant. In 
Atlanta, Ga., a Negro woman was 
given a job as a veterans consultant 
but quit when she was asked to 
substitute for the janitor who was 
absent one day. 


Southern Courtesy. In Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two Southern white 
youths beat up a Negro waiter when 
he didn’t say “‘sir’’ in speaking to 
them. 

Smorgasbord. In New York, a 
Swedish woman rented an apart- 
ment for herself and husband who 
was returning from the Navy but 
he was refused admission to the 
building when the landlord discov- 
ered he was a Negro. 


Brotherhood Begins at Home. 
In Chicago, a campaign to raise a 
$300,000 Brotherhood Week fund 
to fight racial hatred was opened 
by naming as its director a signer 
of an anti-Negro restrictive cove- 
nant. 

Reserved for the Reserve. In 
Washington, all Negro employes 
stayed away from a dinner thrown 
for them by the Federal Reserve 
Bank after they were refused invi- 
tations to a dinner party for all em- 
ployes, except Negroes. 


Carrying Democracy to Korea. 
In Korea, Army officers censored an 
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By Richard Burns 


army newspaper story lauding Ne. 
gro troops. 


Alabamy’s Still Bound. In 
Montgomery, Ala., the Democratic 
Party decided to open its primary 
to Negroes but the state chairman 
added: “White folks will run the 
state laws like they always have— 
and always will.” 


Divided We Fall. In London, 
Liberia named a white Dutch banker 
to vote for the country at the United 
Nations Organization despite the 
fact that Holland is waging war on 
its Javanese colony. 


They Missed The Boat. In De- 
troit, a boat excursion company was 
fined for barring a Negro girl dur- 
ing a school cruise. 


White Is Still Might. In Jackson 
County, Texas, whites organized a 
new party, the White Man’s Asso- 
ciation, to get around opening of 
the Democratic primary to Negroes 
and held a primary of their own to 
name local candidates. 


Classroom for Crow. In Mobile, 
Ala., a Negro school teacher was 
jailed when she refused to give up 
her bus seat in the Jim Crow sec- 
tion to white passengers. 


Black and White Traffic Sig- 
nal. In Knoxville, Tenn., a white 
truck driver almost started a race 
riot when he objected to being or- 
dered to move on by a Negro po- 
liceman. 


{A Negro Moslem explains how 
peace is maintained in a harem 


How P. olygamy Works in Arica 


Condensed from World Review 


By John 


Y GUEST tucked up his 
Vp xe white robe and sat 

down. Asa good Moslem, 

he refused a whisky. He 
took off his little round white hat, 
kicked off one of his sandals and 
swung his gnarled brown foot. 

“You said you wanted to talk 
about marriage,” he said. “You 
know, we think you white men are 
lazy.” 

I asked him what he meant. 

“In Northern Nigeria we see a 
dozen white men at an out-station, 
and perhaps two of them have 
wives. We used to think the other 
men shared their wives—but they 
don’t. They’re lazy. You're all 
lazy.” 
I said that maybe we were less 
energetic in these matters because 
we worked harder at others and had 
more than one way of spending our 
spare time. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he said. 
“We don’t do much about it our- 
selves in the rainy season—we are 
working too hard in the fields, But 
in the dry season . . .” 

He shook his head, and his sup- 
ple body doubled over with laugh- 
ter. 

“In the dry season the trouble 
starts.”” 

“I thought you Moslems never 
had trouble — I mean marriage 
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trouble. Don’t you keep your wives 
in a harem?” 

“We do. Our wives are our most 
private and dearest friends, so we 
don’t let them mix with other men, 
But can one be sure that they don’t? 
There’s a saying, ‘Women are cre- 
ated for men, but they are devils’.” 

“How do they like the harem?” 

“A woman is brought up to like 
it. I married my first wife when 
she was eleven. And I trained her 
myself. I look after her belly, and 
I expect her to look after her feet, 
that is to say, keep them indoors.” 

“Do peasant women stay indoors 
too?” 

“No, a peasant’s wife works in 
the fields. It is contrary to Islam, 
but it cannot be stopped.” 

“And educated women—I mean 
women with a European educa- 
tion?” 

“There are no highly educated 
women. We are not sure that we 
want them.” 

“What does a wife do all day?” 

“One wife is ‘duty wife’ for the 
day—she is responsible for the food 
and cleanliness that day, and she 
sleeps with the husband that night. 
Some husbands sleep one night with 
each wife in turn, some two nights, 
some three—if they want to alter 
the arrangement, they say so before- 
hand. 
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“By Moslem law a husband must 
treat all his wives alike, although 
he probably loves one more than the 
others. This is so even in small 
things. If he buys a headkerchief 
for one, he must buy one for all, 
and there'll be less palaver in the 
harem if all the headkerchiefs are 
exactly the same.” 

“How do concubines come into 
this arrangement?” 

“If the husband wants to play 
with a concubine, he does, but he 
goes back to sleep with the ‘duty 
wife.’ He won't necessarily have 
intercourse with the ‘duty wife’ but 
he must sleep with her.” 

“Then what is a concubine ex- 
actly?” 

“She's a hired servant. If the 
husband decides to make a servant 
his concubine, he forbids her to go 
out anymore in the daytime. Then, 
like the wives, she is allowed out 
only before dawn and after dusk, 
and only after he has given per- 
mission. When he has finished 
with the concubine she becomes an 
ordinary servant again, goes market- 
ing, and so on.” 

“Are the wives jealous when you 
take a concubine?” 

“They may be, but concubines 
are allowed by our religion and our 
law. Wives make no trouble so 
long as their own rights are ob- 
served. It’s different, of course, if 
the husband commits adultery.” 

“Then what’s adultery?” 

“Sleeping with a lady friend; in- 
tercourse with any woman except 
one of your wives—four wives are 
allowed — or one of your concu- 
bines.” 
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“And do you think the system 
works?” 

“It has worked for a thousand 
years. It gives both the man and 
the woman what they want. The 
man wants satisfaction for his nat- 
ural instincts: Moslem marriage 
gives it to him, while at the same 
time it absolutely stops making love 
to other men’s wives and spoiling 
other men’s daughters. Also our 
kind of marriage frees a man from 
jealousy. How does a Christian 
husband allow his wife to talk to 
another man, even dance with him, 
or go out with him alone in a car? 
Either he is very jealous or he is a 
fool—I am not a fool and I do not 
wish to suffer jealousy.” 

“We have more faith in our 
wives’ sense of responsibility.” 

“And are you justified? We, on 
the contrary, regard women as irre- 
sponsible. They need a lord and 
master; Moslem marriage gives 
them that,.and it gives them com- 
plete security.” 

“But a wife surely has no security. 
I always thought that the husband 
could divorce her at will.” 

“That is true, but it won't happen 
uf she is a good wife. Why should 
it? If he wants to sleep with an- 
other women, as he will, there are 
his other wives and his concubines. 
He will not divorce a wife simply 
because he is tired of her.” 

“And what about the woman? 
Can she get a divorce?” 

“Yes, she can if she can satisfy 
the Alkali’s Court that she has suf- 
ficient cause. A sufficient cause is 
neglect, leprosy, venereal disease if 
the husband contracted it after he 
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married her, cruelty or desertion. 

“But a woman in Moslem law is 
worth only half a man, so she has 
difficulty sometimes in proving her 
charge. If she charges him with 
adultery, she must have three wit- 
nesses—three witnesses who have 
seen the husband and the woman 
actually navel to navel—if navel 
was not to navel, it is not enough. 
If she charges him with impotence, 
she will be told to go away for a 
few months, and come back only if 
she still charges him with impo- 
tence. Then once again she will be 
told to go home for a few months. 
Not until she comes to court for the 
third time will there be a practical 
test. 

“There's a small room attached to 
every court for this purpose. The 
couple will go into the room and 
somebody from outside the room 
will listen and report whether the 
husband is impotent or not. He 
won't see, only listen.” 

“Realism combined with tact. 
But since the woman is in such an 
inferior position I can’t understand 
exactly what a Moslem husband 
feels for a wife . . . especially if 
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the husband is educated, a man like 
yourself, while she is not.” 

“If a man loves a wife very dear- 
ly, he will confide in her. He will 
tell her what he has been doing and 
about his friends. He will not ex- 
pect her to make any comment or 
advice. How can she? She is a 
woman, and she knows little about 
the world. But a man needs to con- 
fide in someone, and if he loves a 
wife he will confide in her. She, 
for her part, will talk to him about 
the household affairs, the health of 
the family, and so on.” 

“Don’t you sometimes wish that 
you could have an educated wife 
whom you could talk to as an 
equal?” 

He hesitated. 

“Yes, I do, but Islam says that 
no woman is the equal of a man; in 
my experience Islam is right. Be- 
sides, an educated woman might 
want her freedom.” 

“And that wouldn’t do?” 

“That wouldn’t do.” 

My steward boy came in and an- 
nounced the “chop” was ready. 

My guest asked if he might first 
go out on the porch to pray. 
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CHATTER 


A law segregating white and Negro 
passengers has been on the statute books 
in Alabama for 40 or 50 years—and if I 
know my South, it probably will be there 
5000 more years. 

Gordon Persons, 
Alabama Public Service Commission 


Segregation is a natural law. It is the 
natural way of doing things. We prac- 
tice segregation in connection with many 
things. On the floor of the Senate we 
segregate Senators. We make the Re- 
publicans sit over yonder, and the Dem- 
ocrats over here. 


Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 


The red squirrel and the gray squirrel 
live and work and play in the forest 
together but the color line remains in- 
tact. Any given race has the right, 
legal and moral, to protect itself from 
destruction and mongrelization. .. . 
There is no principle of democracy that 
justifies any race in demanding the right 
to mongrelize another. 

Fitzgerald Hall, 
President, N. C. & St. L. Railroad 


While the Negro is acquiring and 
demonstrating fitness for more attractive 
types of employment he should recognize 
that it is not necessarily discrimination 
to regard him as unequal to the white 
workers in certain pursuits. 

Rep. Brooks Hays of Arkansas 


It is only natural that the Negro race 
should be a retarded race; under similar 
circumstances, the same would no doubt 
be true of the white race or any other 
race. 

Rep. Frank Boykin of Alabama 


The ordeal of bringing a young and 
innocent victim of rape into open court 
and subjecting her to detailed cross-ex- 
amination could easily be as great an in- 
jury as the original crime. This fact 
probably accounts for a number of kill- 
ings which might otherwise be avoided. 

Gov. Millard Caldwell of Florida 
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To invite natives to get up on plat. 
forms and express their wishes would te. 
sult in chaos in Africa. 

George Heaton Nicholls, 
South Africa UNO Delegate 


The FEPC is a meaningless gesture on 
the part of a few politicians to divert 
the attention of Negroes from their basic 
needs, and the most good it will ever 
do is give a few dollars out to those who 
run around the country and talk about 
it. It is as impractical as perpetual mo- 
tion, and as long as it is alive and wher- 
ever it is alive it will always provoke 
the race question and introduce race con- 
sciousness and embitter the otherwise 
good relationship that could exist. 

Sen. James Eastland of Mississippi 


If you draft Negro boys into the army, 
give them three good meals a day, a good 
uniform and let them shoot craps and 
drink liquor around the barracks for a 
year, they won't be worth a tinker’s damn 
thereafter. 

Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississipp 


A man who has sense enough to get 
himself an officer's commission in the 
United States Army ought to have sense 
enough to know that whites and Negroes 
do not eat at the same restaurants in 
Mississippi. Not even a World War can 
repeal that racial regulation. 

Frederick Sullens, 
Editor, Jackson Daily News 


God created the white, the black and 
the yellow races; and I think history 
shows that each race is much stronger 
when it has retained its individuality 
and has not mixed with any other race. 

H. R. Cullen, chairman, 
Houston University regents board 


Any nigger girl can walk into my of- 
fice and the Federal Government would 
attempt to make me place her side by 
side with the others girls. I don’t know 
what I'd do if anyone told me to do that. 

Sen. John Overton of Louisiana 


{ A Negro soldier can’t wait for equality 


and finds a home in France 


Where 


Condensed from New Republic 
By Ralph G. Martin 


SOLDIER and his girl 
A were swaying in a half- 

dance, their bodies bend- 

ing to the rhythm of the 
soft, sweet jazz, their feet shuffling 
just slightly. In the back of the 
room, some more soldiers were 
bunched in a semicircle sipping 
cokes and swapping stories. Occa- 
sionally, one of them would break 
out into a loud, sharp laugh and 
keep laughing until the others 
joined in. Sitting at the tables were 
some serious-faced couples concen- 
trating on gin rummy. 

At the desk near the door, right 
next to a USO sign, the thin girl in 
the bright dress smiled when she 
said, “It’s kinda dead around here 
now. You should have come yes- 
terday. We had a big dance yester- 
day.” She told how good the band 
was and how big the crowd was and 
that there were almost as many vet- 
erans around as there were soldiers. 

“That's because these boys here 
in Washington just don’t have too 
many other places to get together,” 
she said. ‘This isn’t the Old South, 
but it’s still a long way from New 
York City, and a Negro is still a 
Negro.” 

She bit her lip when she said that, 
as if she were trying to stop herself 
from talking too much. 


One of the gin-rummy games 
broke up and a slim, young-looking 
civilian detached himself from the 
group, sat down on the sofa, picked 
up a Popular Science magazine and 
started thumbing through it slowly. 

“Look at him,” said the -girl at 
the desk. ‘“That’s Chester White- 
side. He’s been out of the Army 
since August and he still comes here 
pretty regularly. He’s lonely.” 

A few minutes later, Chester was 
spilling out why he was lonely. It 
was because he left his wife down 
in North Carolina teaching school 
while he came home to Washington 
to try to find a job until the college 
term started. Only he couldn’t find 
a job. He was a qualified clerk and 
there was supposed to be a shortage 
of clerks and he had looked every- 
where but nobody seemed to want 
him. Still, he wasn’t surprised. He 
had expected it, he said. He had ex- 
pected a lot of things.” 

“You hear a lot of stuff about 
how homesick the overseas Amer- 
ican soldier is for the good old 
USA,” he said. “But you don’t heag 
much of that from the Negro sol- 
dier. Not the ones in Europe. Any- 
way, not the ones I know, not the 
ones in the 41st Engineers. Hell, 
why should they be homesick? 
Homesick for Jim Crow, for poll- 
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taxes and segregated slums? Home- 
sick for lynchings and race riots?” 

He brooded about that for a min- 
ute and then he spoke up softly as 
if he were telling secrets. ‘I don’t 
know if you ever heard about some 
of the race riots we had in Europe. 
The Army kept it pretty quiet, I 
guess. Hitler would have loved to 
hear about it. Well, we had one of 
them in Marseilles, a small one. 
They tried to kill a few of our boys 
because they were dancing with 
white French girls. The girls never 
even thought about it being some- 
thing special. To them, we were 
just people, human beings. But to 
sene of the white soldiers, we were 
just niggers. I'll never forget the 
one who yelled, ‘Just wait until the 
war's over, we'll know how to take 
care of you nigger bastards.’ 

“Well,” said Chester, still softly, 
“the war's over.” 

Somebody turned up the radio’s 
volume control. It was a sugary- 
voiced crooner singing Embraceable 
You and some of the couples at the 
food counter joined in, humming 
loudly. 

Chester was still in Marseilles. 
“As I said before,’’ he continued, 
“some of the riots weren’t so small. 
A lot of boys got hurt, some got 
killed. Our boys knew what was 
coming up. You'd have to be deaf, 
dumb and blind not to.” 

There was a long moment of 
thick quiet and then Chester's voice 
sounded strained, ‘Have you ever 
been to a lynching?” 

He seemed to empty himself into 
the sofa’s softness, leaning his head 
back, staring at the ceiling, speak- 
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March 
ing slowly as if he were having a 
tough time pulling things out of his 
memory. 

“It was in a little town called 
Shelbyville in Tennessee, a long 
time ago,” he said. ‘‘I can still see 
the teacher running into our class 
and telling us colored kids to hurry 
home and stay home. That's all she 
said and none of us knew what was 
the matter, but the fear in the teach- 
et’s eyes was like a fever. I remem- 
ber how we all looked at each other 
and a few kids started to cry and 
then we all raced out of the room 
and suddenly there were white kids 
all around us throwing rocks and 
yelling dirty names and I remember 
running so fast that I thought my 
heart would bust wide open. I was 
seven years old.” 

The radio crooner had changed 
his mood. He was singing a rapid- 
running song with tricky words 
about South America and Love. One 
girl was shaking in the rhythm of it 
and two others were watching her, 
giggling. 

Chester was tearing small pieces 
off the back cover of the copy of 
Popular Science. 

“We never left our house for 
three full days,” he said. “I te- 
member all the noise outside and 
then the sudden quiet, and I remem- 
ber how scared I always was and 
how my mother kept praying all the 
time. 

“I never did get the whole story. 
I know they burned down the court- 
house to grab the colored boy out 
of jail. He was only 19. I still 
don’t know what he was supposed 
to have done.” 


Se 
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He looked at the torn cover of 
the magazine without seeming to see 
it and then tossed it on the table. 
“That was December 25, 1928. Isn’t 
it funny the way a date sticks in 
your mind sometimes? Isn't it really 
funny?” 

He hunched over in his seat, fold- 
ing his hands, cracking his knuckles. 
Then, suddenly, his voice snapped 
out sharp and bitter. “We had 
white officers in our outfit,’ he said. 
“Mostly Southern whites. They 
hated us and we hated them. The 
officers who were sympathetic didn’t 
last long; they got transferred out 
in a hurry. 

“You ought hear the Orientation 
talks they gave us. The way they 
talked, Democracy and Segregation 
meant the same thing. Only they 
never ever let it go at that. Some of 
the men got kicked and slapped and 
cursed and shoved around like 
scummy dirt—and what the. hell 
could you do?” 

“Chester opened his fists and 
wiggled his fingers. 

“But there’s a limit to how much 
you can push people around,” he 
said, speaking softly again. ‘Some 
guys can only take so much. Then 
they crack. There was one guy who 
started a one-man riot. He killed 
an officer and before they hunted 
him down, he wounded a couple 
more.” 

Chester looked around the room 
until he spotted a soldier with a 
Purple Heart talking seriously with 

a petite, pretty girl. 

“See that guy,” said Chester. “He 
knows how to shoot a rifle now. If 
somebody ever shoots at him some- 


time, maybe he'll shoot back. You 
get sick and tired of running away 
all the time.” 

They had also been sick and tired 
of hearing white soldiers throw up 
to them the fact that there were so 
few Negroes in combat, he said. 
The way they talked, you'd think 
the Negro had something to 
say about what he did or where 
he went in the Army. It was in 
Antwerp that Chester’s outfit first 
heard about the Army finally decid- 
ing to train Negroes as infantry- 
men. They were to fight in pla- 
toons, alongside white units. No- 
body had to volunteer if he didn’t 
want to. But in Chester's company 
of 160, 72 volunteered, some of 
them offering to take busts from 
master sergeant to private. But only 
seven were selected. Three of the 
seven later got Silver Stars for ex- 
ceptional gallantry in action. 

“I don’t know why we volun- 
teered in the first place,” said Ches- 
ter. “Just to show the world that 
we were willing to fight, even 
though most of us didn’t have 
much to fight for. 

“A few days ago, I bumped into 
one of those seven guys,’’ said Ches- 
ter. “He had all kinds of ribbons 
but he was bitter as hell. He said 
he had just come back from the 
South and it didn’t seem to make 
any difference if you fought or you 
didn’t fight; he was still only a 
black boy.” 

Chester himself was hopeful 
when he first came home. They had 
shipped him to a camp in Wilming- 
ton and black and white ate in the 
same mess hall, slept in the same 
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barracks. The way everybody acted, 
it seemed as if it had always been 
that way. 

It all seemed almost worthwhile 
—the stinking wet heat of Liberia 
and Dakar, the D-Day landing in 
Oran, all those hospitals and air- 
fields they built in Tunisia, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, then the D-Day 
landing at Red Beach in St. Tropez. 
Three years and three months of it. 

Then came Fort Bragg and Jim 
Crow. 

It was Jim Crow on the bus, too 
—an old bus on a bumpy road, but 
Chester was singing happy. His 118 
points had earned him a discharge 
and he was going to see his Myrtle. 

“Myrtle’s my wonderful wife,” 
Chester explained, smiling for the 
first time. “We got married ten 
days before I went overseas.” 

He warmed himself in that and 
then suddenly he stopped smiling 
and told about the bus trip. The bus 
was full when this white man got 
on and looked around and then 
whispered something to the bus 
driver. Then the bus driver got up 
and looked back at the Jim Crow 
seats and pointed to Chester and 
told him to get up and stand. “No 
nigger is going to sit in my bus 
while a white man is standing,” the 
bus driver had said loudly. 

Rather than stand in the bus, 
Chester got out and walked. It was 


‘16 miles to the nearest town. 


“I had a lot of time to think,” he 
said. “I had a helluva lot of time 
to think... .” 

The crooner had changed into a 
quiz show and a tall soldier quickly 
went over and fiddled with the dials 
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until he got a brassy band bouncing 
out some jive. One couple auto. 
matically started a fast Lindy Hop 
but the girl stopped in the middle 
of a twirl and laughed. ‘There's 
not enough room with all these ta- 
bles,”’ she said. 

“Myrtle and I are going to Libe. 
ria,” said Chester quietly. “We're 
going as soon as we can, as soon as 
I can finish this mortician’s course.” 
He smiled weakly. ‘‘I'll be the only 
mortician in Liberia.” 

He told about how he was the 
first American Negro soldier to land 
in Liberia back in May, 1942, and 
how he got acquainted with the 
Liberian President and how the 
country was just aching for im- 
provement, with almost ten million 
uneducated people who didn’t even 
know the fundamentals of sanita- 
tion. 

“Myrtle and I can do some good 
there,’ he said, ‘‘and then maybe 
when we're lots older, we'll go to 
France. Have you ever been to 
France?” he asked. ‘‘France is won- 
derful. Over there they practise the 
tolerance that America only preaches. 

“Myrtle will love France,” he 
said, smiling again. “The closest 
Myrtle ever got to Democracy was 
here in Washington. She just 
couldn’t get over the fact that there 
actually weren’t any Jim Crow seats 
on the trolley cars. Can you imag- 
ine how she'll feel in France? Can 
you just imagine?” 

“I'm so glad we're going,” he 
said. “It would have been different 
if I found America different. 1 
didn’t expect any revolutionary 
changes in the attitude toward Ne- 
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groes, All I wanted was a sign in 
the wind, just the smallest sign that 
things were getting better instead of 
worse. If Congress had only passed 
an anti-lynch law or a permanent 
FEPC, something, anything. .. .” 

A heavy-set girl turned off the ra- 
dio and announced in a high voice 
that they were starting a bingo 


game, 
“Maybe Myrtle and I are doing 
the wrong thing,” he said, rubbing 
his hands nervously. ‘Maybe we 
should stay here and stick it out and 
maybe, God knows, our kids might 


some day be treated like first-class 
Americans instead of third-class 
dirt. 

“But I guess we're selfish; we 
don’t want to wait that long. In 
fact we'll probably give up our 
American citizenship and become 
French citizens, like a lot of my 
friends are doing. 

“You see,” he said quietly, stretch- 
ing out his words, “‘it isn’t a ques- 
tion whether Myrtle and I are Amer- 
ican citizens or French citizens; it’s 
whether or not we're human be- 
ings.” 


No Misses 


PAUL ROBESON was discussing the football career of his son 
at Cornell. “They keep comparing him, unfairly I think, with me, 


‘when I played football,’ said Robeson. “As a matter of fact, I never 


was as good as they now say I was. The years have been kind to 
me, on the sports pages.” 

Robeson, who was Rutgers’ All-American, revealed how he had 
garnered much publicity during his playing years. ‘I knew they'd 
be watching me, because of my color,” he said. “So I was in on 
every play, every tackle—and whenever there was a pile-up, I'd 
make sure to be in it, and I was the one they recognized.” 

He told his son: ‘That's good to remember, but remember also 
that when you're out there alone, and a man’s coming at you— 
then you daren’t miss.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Should Negroes Accept jim 
Hospitals? 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


OST NEGROES are un- 
V}| decided on the question of 
whether to accept Jim Crow 
hospitals in the South. 
Canvassed in the NeGRo DIGEsT 
Poll for March, a broad cross-section 
of the colored population was found 
to be at odds on the question while 
the number who are not decided one 
way or another outnumber both pros 
and antis on the problem. The re- 
cent controversy in the Negro press 
and among Negro organization as 
to whether Jim Crow veterans hos- 
pitals in the South should be ac- 
cepted rather than no hospitals at 
all has evidently still left public 
opinion unresolved. 
The question asked a sampling of 
a typical Negro group was “Should 
Negroes Accept Jim Crow Hospi- 
tals?” The results: 


Yes No Undecided 
North 28% 33% 39% 
West 27% 30% 43% 
South 41% 19% 40% 
Totals for the entire poll showed: 


34% 
NO 28% 
Undecided ....... 38% 


The large number of Negroes in 
the undecided group indicated that 
no blanket stand could be taken on 
the question, that each individual 
72 


case should be decided on its merits, 
A typical comment was: “If you 
can’t get anything but a Jim Crow 
hospital, accept it but fight against 
Jim Crow hospitals anyway.” 

Those who favor acceptance of 
segregated institutions feel that it is 
impossible to attain integration in 
hospitals in the South at present. 
Since most Negroes still live in the 
South, they believe refusal to accept 
Jim Crow would mean complete de- 
privation of all hospital facilities, 
They claim that they are realistic 
and practical in accepting Jim Crow 
hospitals rather than go without hos- 
pitals completely. 

On the other side are Negroes, 
mainly from the North, who insist 
on standing on principles, who say 
that unless Negro America takes a 
stand somewhere and insists on com- 
plete equality, they will never attain 
any advances in the field of racial 
relations. 

Many argue that most Negro hos- 
pitals in the South are private any- 
way, that the only public institutions 
are Federally supported. They in- 
sist that the U. S. government could 
break down Jim Crow by federal 
law which would cover hospitals, 
especially those for veterans. Others 
declare that Negro veterans’ hospi- 
tals should all be moved to the 
North. 
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HE STORY of the motorist 
S] died defending his 
right of way would have 
tragically multiplied anal- 
ogies for the Negro in the South if 
he should be persuaded by unreal- 
istic leadership now to refuse seg- 
regated hospitals. And the loss of 
life from the resulting lack of hos- 
pitalization would not carry with it 
the consolation of service to the 
race. They are not servants of the 
Negro who, by insisting upon the 
impossible, rob him of the possible. 
There is no remotest likelihood 
at present of common hospitals or 
schools for Negroes and whites in 
the South. To base a program upon 
the notion that the thing is possible 
is simply to lose time and make 
enemies. You can argue the right 
and wrong of this fact, but you only 
delude the Southern Negro and by- 
pass his true hope of progress when 
you deny the fact. 
And there is indeed a hope of 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES is editor 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald, author 
of The Fighting South and a contribut- 

ing editor of Necro DicEst. 


Negroes 


dim row 
Hospitals ? 


By John Temple Graves 


progress in these and other direc- 
tions now if, through acceptance of 
segregation, the Southern Negro 
collects the good will among mil- 
lions of decent Southern whites 
which is limited only by fear that 
such help will break down segre- 
gation. It is only in part because of 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion that the Negro is beginning to 
have better facilities on his side of 
the southern segregation line. 
Southern white people in increas- 
ing numbers are beginning to want 
these better things for him, want 
them for sound economy’s sake, for 
human society’s sake, for Christian 
decency’s sake. Want them because 
Southern economic hopes need the 
new purchasing power that will 


‘ come if the 10,000,000 Negro peo- 


ple are encouraged to advance. 
Want them because Southern so- 
ciety and economy call for too many 
contacts now between Negro and 
white to let any sensible white look 
with unconcern on indecent living 
conditions and facilities for colored 
people. And want them because 
the simple Christian impulse of 
Southerners is coming to be more 
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and more for better treatment of 
their Negro brothers. 

Southerners, by and large, are 
the most religious people in Amer- 
ica, quantitatively speaking, and I 
know numbers of them today who 
are championing the Negro in de- 
grees looked upon as radical by 
their fellow whites, doing it not be- 
cause of any real radicalism in so- 
cial, economic or political thinking, 
but solely because they are devoutly 
religious and consider their God to 
be the Father of us all. 

It may be that there are nobler 
ways of advancing the Negro in the 
South. It may be nobler to stand 
out for every equality and for all 


Fie: 


WING to the Booker T. 
Washington school of think- 
ing having either gone with 
the wind, or being well on its 
way out, I think that there can be 
no question about the fundamental 
strategy for the present period: it 
is time we demanded the full loaf. 
Perhaps at an earlier date, per- 
haps in the 'thirties, I might have 
taken a contrary position, but I even 
doubt that. To subscribe to the 
Booker T. Washington theory to- 
day—is to ignore several tremen- 
dous processes that have been at 
work in society in recent years 


EARL CONRAD heads the New 
York bureau of the Chicago Defender, 
was formerly on the staff of PM, and is 
a contributing editor of NEGRo Dicest. 


rights deemed to be denied, and 
failing these, to go down uncom. 
promised to defeat which may some 
day be reversed. But the other way 
is so much more practical and offers 
such large victories in immediate 
and critical days to come. 

I may be wrong about it but I 
believe with all my heart that if na. 
tional Negro leadership should 
adopt a policy of accepting segre. 
gation in the South while demand- 
ing better things for the Negro on 
his side of the line, the resulting 
tide of good will and help for the 
Southern Negro from the Southern 
white would sweep the race to its 
greatest genuine advance ever 
achieved. 


By Earl Conrad 


which have given the Negro and 
white allies strength and numbers 
and judgment sufficient to demand 
the full loaf and to secure it. 

The federal and state officialdom 
all over this nation can no longer 
ignore the demand for full integra- 
tion, because there is no longer in- 
difference in responsible quarters, 
and no longer weakness of organi- 
zation among the people, but there 
is the exact opposite: There is a 
Negro political bloc powerful 
enough to bargain for its rights 
(and this did not exist a few years 
ago); there is a labor movement 
ready to back up the Negfo’s de- 
mand for his full rights (and 
this voice and backing did not 
exist in sufficient force a few 
years ago); and finally there has 


1946 
been a great World War fought, 
among other things, against the 
principles of racism and inequality, 
with millions of people at this mo- 
ment fully conscious of the contra- 
diction at home to these principles 
fought for abroad (and this devel- 
oped conscience of the nation was 
non-existent a few years ago). 

I know that at first sight a cer- 
tain humanitarian aspect presents 
itself. How shameful, it seems, 
that Negroes may go without proper 
medication, without proper school- 
ing. And it would be shameful if 
this were to happen, but it can't. 
The officialdom of the North and 
South is in no position, in this 
hour, to leave any of the people 
without any kind of hospitalization 
or educational facilities. The South, 
for example, can no longer stand 
the Northern criticism, and is in no 
position to completely ignore medi- 
cal and educational needs. 

Thus, the worst that officialdom 
can do is to ignore demands for 
full integration and build on a Jim 
Crow basis anyway, but build they 
must. If they do this, though, they 
will only hasten the development of 
revolutionary forces. Either way, 
in the present situation of the peo- 
nle’s understanding and _ political 


HOULD Negroes accept at 
this time hospitals in the 
South for Negro veterans 


completely staffed by Negro 
personnel or insist upon integration 
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strength, the Negro will not be 
without any facilities. Why, then, 
be prepared spiritually to accept 
Jim Crow, which government 
would be only too anxious to ex- 
tend if it suspected any weakness 
in the way the demand was formu- 
lated ? 

Finally this question is another 
aspect of the issue of gradual or 
immediate solution of the Negro- 
white situation. If you are ready 
to accept a Jim Crow institution, a 
structure which will probably stand 
and be in use for from 50 to 100 
years, then it means you are pre- 
pared to have a half or a whole 
century more of segregation. Once 
a building in the South starts out as 
a Jim Crow setup, it doesn’t usually 
ever change character and become 
bi-racial. Do you want a couple 
more generations of Jim Crow? 
And if you accept Jim Crow facili- 
ties today, will you not keep on ac- 
cepting them tomorrow and 25 years 
from now, and forever? 

There comes a time when you 
have to gamble, to take a stand, to 
shoot the works. This is the period, 
the opportunity and the situation in 
which we have the likelihood of 
the most to gain by the most of the 
demand. 


By Frederick D. Patterson 


of personnel and patients without 
regard to race? The latter course 
is admittedly the one which is con- 
sistent with the democratic concept 
and is the one I would hope to see 
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prevail. 

However, what should be the 
course of action now? Under exist- 
ing circumstances the question re- 
solves itself into whether the Negro 
without the power of the ballot in 
the South or other important means 
of backing his demands can afford 
to sit complacently in vacuo waiting 
for the millenium of democratic 
equality, or if he should, as would 
be true of any virile people, take 
advantage of every opportunity he 
has for advancement, while at the 
same time he works for those prin- 
ciples of human freedom and 
equality all Americans have been 
taught to prize as a part of the 
democratic concept. 

Such has been the course of the 
Negro race throughout its history 
in this country. There is nothing 
to indicate that any serious de- 
parture from this procedure is 
likely to yield important results. 
Conditions involving discrimina- 
tion against Negroes are going to 
change but gradually for the bet- 
ter. In some sections they will get 
temporarily worse. 

Two internal qualities are im- 
portant to the promotion of change 
in the right direction. One is po- 
litical effectiveness, the other is eco- 
nomic stability. 

It isn’t enough for the Negro to 
get the ballot but he must learn its 
effective use. This takes time as 
can readily be seen from the ’‘vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness as ex- 
hibited by sections where the bal- 
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lot is free to all citizens. The bal- 
lot is coming to Negroes in the 
South slowly but surely. After it 
is obtained state by state there will 
be subterfuges and lethargy to 
overcome. Even with an effective 
program of education in the use of 
the ballot this will take time. 

Negroes need the opportunity to 
earn. They need this on all levels 
in keeping with their ability, incli- 
nation and attainments. From the 
satisfactory employment of the Ne- 
gro’s talents he will derive the in- 
come essential for a decent stand- 
ard of living. From the proper 
employment of the Negro’s talent 
will likewise come those essential 
services which this racial group so 
seriously needs, and for the per- 
formance of which there is a to- 
tally inadequate number of doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, teachers and diverse 
specialists now found serving every 
community. 

Why are we so short on persons 
trained in specialized fields? Be- 
cause of the scarcity of opportunity 
either to learn or to earn and this is 
reflected in the failure of children 
to receive from their parents the op- 
portunities required for adequate 
education. This is a vicious cycle 
which must be broken. It is being 
broken at this time by the willing- 
ness of state and federal govern- 
ments to concede the right of Ne- 
groes to services available to other 
citizens. This concession is ex- 
tended in terms of the biracial pat- 
tern involving other relationships. 
Its mandatory character which does 
not obtain in the provision of sim- 
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ilar services for other groups car- 
ries the unwanted stigma of race 
and is therefore objectionable. The 
question which we as Negroes must 
decide, while we rightly protest the 
undemocratic method in which a 
new opportunity is extended, is 
whether we will be better off by 
accepting or refusing the oppor- 
tunity altogether. 

The opinion here expressed is 
that little is to be gained by refus- 
ing to take advantage of these op- 
portunities for growth. The ex- 
perience which they provide is the 
only way in which genuine growth 
is possible. There need not be 
lessened one bit the fight which the 
Negro makes for complete equality 
of opportunity. To the contrary 
because of the opportunity these 
segregated units provide for train- 
ing and advancement the Negro can 
be sure that as efforts to secure 
equality of opportunity bear fruit 
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there will be those available with 
the training and experience to ca- 
pably man jobs under a required 
set of specifications. This is cer- 
tainly not the case at the present 
time and opportunities on an in- 
tegrated basis are not being ex- 
tended in quantity sufficient to 
make a serious dent in the problem. 

What is needed for the trying, 
complex and confusing days ahead 
is the ability to calmly evaluate the 
enormity of the problem facing 
American Negroes including the 
time factor involved in the aspect 
of desirable change. As we do 
this the necessity for a many-sided 
approach is evident. This must of 
necessity include a consideration of 
the course or courses of action best 
employed on a sectional as well as 
a national basis. The Negro must, 
if he would make any progress at 
all, make use of the opportunities 
he has now and most of these are 
segregated, 
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{| How a Red Cap does the Lord’s 


work in Grand Central Station 


Red Cap Mo. 42 


Condensed from Reader's Digest 
By Samuel M. Shoemaker 


HE TINY, silver-haired 
is crying. Beside her 

wheel chair, Station Porter 

No. 42 ruefully watches his 
suffering customer. As the elevator 
dawdles down from the balcony of 
Grand Central, the man takes off his 
red cap and, closing his eyes, seems 
to listen. Presently he bends over 
and whispers: 

“Lady, that is a sure-enough 
pretty hat you're wearing this morn- 
ing!” 

In utter astonishment, she looks 
up into the Negro face. 

“And your dress, too—prettiest 
one I’ve seen all today.” 

Over the pain-wrenched mouth 
comes the apparition of a smile, such 
as only women know when their 
taste in frocks and bonnets is ad- 
mired. 

“I declare!” she gasps. ‘What- 
ever made you say that to me?”’ 

“The good Lord,” declares Red 
Cap No. 42 with conviction. “I 
just asked Him how to help you and 
the answer came to me to take a look 
at your hat. But,” he chuckles, “the 
dress was my own idea.” 

She is still smiling as he pushes 
the wheel chair across the noisy con- 
course and down the ramp to the 
Pullman, but in the drawing room 
she apologizes: 

“IT am ashamed of breaking down 


like that—but I am in pain all the 
time. Can you imagine what that 
is like?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I had to lose an 
eye—and for years afterward it hurt 
me like a hot iron.” 

were you ever to en- 
dure it?” 

“Just praying.” 

“Did prayer take your pain 
away?” 

“No, ma’am. But it brought me 
the strength to stand the pain.” 

There is an aroused light in her 
hurt eyes, as she sends him away. A 
year later the porter hears from her. 
June again, and above the station 
din, a voice paging Number 42. 
When the bespectacled, scholarly. 
looking red cap reports at Informa- 
tion Desk, the daughter of that 
woman is waiting with a message 
from the dead: 

“She asked me to find you and tell 
you that what you said to her last 
summer made all the difference in 
the world to her.” 

Off comes the red cap, the eyelids 
close, the porter listens, and then in 
the boldness of faith he speaks: 

“Don’t be bitter over your loss, 
miss, and don’t be ashamed to cry. 
Jesus wept, why can’t we? And why 
don’t you say a little prayer of 
thankfulness to the Lord?” 

“Why should I be thankful?” 
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“Because your mother lived to be 
a very old lady and you had her to 
love for along time. I know lots of 
orphans mighty young. And be- 
sides, your mother’s pain is gone 
now! ... That’s good, miss, cry 
real hard!” 

Hundreds of travelers have been 
helped by Ralston Crosbie Young, 
who makes a career of toting lug- 
gage and volunteering comfort to 
the downcast and the bewildered. 
This eager brown servant of God 
specializes in faith and common 
sense mixed with an unshakable lik- 
ing for people. 

In New York’s great railroad ter- 
minal he has founded what is surely 
one of the strangest groups of men 
ina naughty world. At noon-stroke 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, Ralston appears at Track No. 
13, and welcomes his friends. As 
few as four, as many as 12, may 
come: executives and clerks; pro- 
fessional men and jobless wander- 
ers, rich and poor, from the teeming 
district of Pershing Square. All be- 
lieve that where two or three are 
gathered together in the Master's 
name there He is also. 

The red cap unlocks the gate and 
leads the way down to an unlighted 
day coach, where for the next 15 
minutes they hold a prayer meeting. 
Above the rumble of trains and 
clangor of bells, they recite the 
Lord’s Prayer and go on briskly to 
pray for the peace of the world, the 
ending of industrial warfare; class, 
racial and religious strife; and for 
the settlement of their own person- 
ality problems. They confide in 
cach other their successes and fail- 


ures in self-conquest. If Ralston 
brings some troubled traveler along, 
they talk of his problems, too. Fi- 
nally, they offer thanks for the help 
God has given them in the latest 24 
hours. Then they scatter to offices, 
stores and sidewalks, all declaring 
themselves strengthened and invig- 
orated. 

So rich and so varied have been 
this brown Samaritan’s ministrations 
that it is difficult to select the most 
revealing. One concerns the puff- 
ing, red-faced man, heading for his 
suburban home after a prolonged 
journey across country. The gate 
was not yet open as Ralston picked 
up his bags and the man began to 
fidget : 

“Think I’ve got time for a snifter 
before the train leaves?” 

Smelling the suburbanite’s liquor- 
laden breath, Ralston asked with a 
grin: ‘“Would you like a nice choco- 
late ice-cream soda?’’ Ralston’s cus- 
tomer shuddered visibly at the 
thought. “I want liquor!” he pro- 
claimed. 

When it is necessary, Ralston be- 
lieves, a Christian must be willing 
to stick out his neck. 

“Why more liquor, mister, when 
you got so much in you now?” And 
before the traveler could roar his 
protest, Ralston rushed on: 

“It’s only because of your home- 
folks, mister. That doll under your 
arm means a little girl waiting for 
you. The box of candy maybe is for 
your wife. You know they want to 
see the real you they've been miss- 
ing so long. Why don’t you just 
stand here and talk to me?” 

“Hell of a thing!” the man mut- 
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tered. Then with unexpected docil- 
ity, he added: “Maybe you've got 
something there! If you can enter- 
tain me until the train leaves, okay, 
but the minute I’m bored, I’m going 
to get that drink!” 

Dear Lord make me entertaining 

now. ... 
“Mister, you look like a sporting 
man to me. Do you like boxing? 
So do I. Ever hear of a colored 
boxer called Henry Armstrong? I 
carried his bags once. He sure has 
got a wicked left, but he told me 
when we were walking to the train 
that a fighter’s legs is his best 
friends. How about Joe Louis? 
Think he can shed some of that ex- 
cess baggage he is carrying around?” 
Finally the gate was opened. 

“Porter,” declared Ralston’s cus- 
tomer, in parting, “I'll tell you why 
you’ve done a good job today. My 
friends have been warning me to cut 
out the stuff. So has my wife. I al- 
ways felt okay and wouldn't listen. 
But when a red cap sees it so clear 
that he dares to talk to me the way 
you did—black boy, that’s enough 
for me!’’ At that moment, Ralston 
did not see the five-dollar bill 
tucked into his hands. His eyes 
were closed as he offered thanks for 
something finer than money. 

When he came to New York in 
1920, Ralston wanted a life of ex- 
citement, but he was a moody young 
man and the fleshpots of Harlem 
only bored him. For years he was 
restless and dissatisfied. Then, one 
Sunday morning he answered a 
heavy knocking on the door of his 
sister's flat. An old Negro woman 
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stood outside: 

“Little girl playing down on the 
front stoop say she belong here, 
That right? Then why she don’t go 
to Sunday school like the other chil- 
dren?” 

Ralston protested that the grown- 
ups in the flat worked late on Sat- 
urday nights. 

“Let me fetch the child, then, 
I'll take her every Sunday and I'll 
bring her home safe, too. Rain, 
snow, hail, wind don’t matter to 
me.” 

“How come you do that?” asked 
Ralston. ‘“What’s it to you?”’ What 
do you get out of it?” 

“The Lord’s work. That’s how 
I keep me happy.” 

Later Ralston took his little niece 
to Sunday school. Presently he was 
convinced that any man could be- 
come fearless, compassionate and un- 
conquerable, living without grudges 
or prejudice, by following the Naza- 
rene. Having joined the church, 
Ralston began speaking at meetings. 
One night a visitor invited him toa 
gathering in Calvary Church, down 
by Gramercy Park, where I have 
been rector for the last 20 years. 

“But that’s a white man’s place,” 
objected Ralston. 

“Makes no difference.” 

At Calvary, Ralston learned of 
our 15 small prayer groups that meet 
regularly in shops, factories, offices 
and homes. The next day he started 
his own spiritual cell in Grand Cen- 
tral. At the first meeting, held in 
the waiting room, the attendants 
were another porter, a bewildered 
traveler who had lost his pocketbook 
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and, from a nearby office, a lawyer 
member of our church. As unosten- 
tatiously as possible, they read from 
the New Testament and did their 
praying with eyes open. The traffic 
hullabaloo was distracting. Around 
Eastertime, Ralston pounced on the 
idle day coach and, for the last two 
years, meetings have been held 
there. 

From these underground sessions, 
Ralston emerges with eruptive zeal, 
eager to go the second mile, to give 
his cloak as well as his coat, to do 
more than is necessary—and oppor- 
tunities are never lacking. A woman 
puts her child on the wrong train; 
brides are separated from grooms; 
complications and trouble are inces- 
sant, Ralston gets the train flagged 
at the next stop and brings back the 
child; he reunites the newly mar- 
ried lovers. And while he is work- 
ing out the shifting pattern of prob- 
lems, he is binding up the wounds 
of many spirits. 

People, Ralston says, are never 
hard to manage. If you can just 
wait one minute longer, rage and 
panic pass and reason creeps back. 
Sometimes you must be motherly or 
fatherly ; again sharp and quick; and 
you must always ask the Lord what 
todo. The answer never fails. 

One rainy eve of the Fourth of 
July, with crowds milling through 
the station, a couple drove up to the 
cab entrance. The young husband 
was bumptious and inexperienced. 
As he sprang from the taxi, his wife 
called out a suggestion that made 
him furious. Who in hell was 
doing this anyway? he snapped back. 
Would she just kindly keep her 


mouth shut? The hurt, shamed look 
of the wife touched Ralston’s heart, 
and after the baggage was stowed 
under the seats he called the hus- 
band aside: 

“Peacefully, mister, I have to ask 
you please never to speak to your 
nice little wife that way. You hu- 
miliated her in front of me. She's 
got God in her; everybody has—and 
you've got to be polite to God! Be- 
sides, what she was trying to tell you 
was right—you hadn’t paid the taxi 
driver. I paid him—a dollar and 
ten cents, please!” 

One might expect such a man to 
complain to the station manage- 
ment, but no one has ever reported 
Ralston. Suddenly losing his brash- 
ness, the husband pleaded: “Now 
please don’t think I’m a bad guy. I 
just got rattled and lost my temper. 
I'll go beg her pardon. She’s too 
good for the likes of me, anyhow!” 

It wasn’t long after Ralston got 
religion that some of the other por- 
ters began to turn a full barrage of 
ridicule his way. ‘So you are a 
Christian now? Okay, big boy; we 
are going to keep your feet to the 
fire.” 

Ralston could smile at them all 
except one poisonous and malicious 
man, who always seemed to know 
his weak spots and went after them 
as a boxer goes after a bloody nose. 
Ralston began to brood over this 
enemy night and day. And then 
one morning he found himself rid- 
ing in a bus right behind his tor- 
mentor. 

“T sat there,’ Ralston says, ‘‘look- 
ing at him with hate in my soul. I 
hated his hat. I hated his coat. I 
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hated the hair on the back of his 
neck. I hated Aim!” 

When he got off the bus, Ralston 
was aghast at himself. 

“This won't do,”’ he reflected. “I 
hate that man so much I could easy 
take a razor to him.” 

In a closet of the station master’s 
office, Ralston got down on his 
knees, and asked for help. He re- 
mained there for half an hour, but 
he still did not know what he was 
going to do when he took his place 
in line at the Vanderbilt Avenue 
entrance. At once his foeman started 
in: 

“Look at him. Done his good 
deed for today and so pleased with 
himself!” 
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“You are right!” cried Ralston, 
gtabbing the other’s arm. “I'm 
smug, that’s what’s the matter with 
me. I've got to get the smugness 
out of my soul. That's. why you 
hurt me so much—because you're 
telling me God’s truth!” The rest 
was easy. 

“All I had to do after that,’’ says 
Ralston, “was to love the hate right 
out of that man—and out of my- 
self!” 

When your train brings you to 
Grand Central, perhaps Ralston 
Crosbie Young will carry your bags. 
You may be sure that, if you let 
him, Red Cap No. 42 will take on 
your burdens, too! 


Away 


A PROMINENT Boston society matron was training a young col: 
ored girl, fresh from the South, in the hope that she would become 
a good house servant. The girl had been with the household only 
two days when the telephone rang with that peculiar peal which 
announces “long distance.” The mistress heard the girl hurry to 
the phone and lift the receiver. After one brief remark into the 
mouthpiece the maid went back to her tasks elsewhere in the house. 
The matron’s curiosity got the better of her and she called the girl 
to her. 

“Wasn't that the telephone? For whom was the call?” The girl 
grinned broadly. “Nothing,” she declared. “Lady said to me, 
‘Long Distance from New York.’ I said, ‘Yes'm, it sure is,’ and 
that was that.” 

William C. Lan 
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SUCCESS STORY 


{| Success is lots of hard work 


combined with ability, Marian Anderson finds 


High P, riestess Of Song 


Condensed from New York Times 
By S. J. Woolf 


HEN the rarely used cur- 
We of New York’s Town 
Hall parted ten years ago, 
the audience saw a slim 
tall young woman standing beside 
a grand piano. An American singer, 
well-known in Europe but almost 
unknown in her native land, was 
about to give a recital. The odds 
were against her, for she had fallen 
on the ship that brought her back 
from Europe, and broken her leg. 
None of the audience suspected 
what was going on in Marian An- 
derson’s mind, or how much she 
was suffering. Her previous recitals 
here had evoked only mild praise. 
She was determined, that night, that 
her own country should accept her. 
As she held the opening note of 
Handel’s Begrissung for almost 
half a minute, she forgot her pain. 
“For,” she said, “in singing one is 
so absorbed in seeking the emotion 
which the composer felt in writing 
his music, and in communicating 
that emotion to the audience, that 
there is little time to think of one’s 
self.” 
She so far forgot herself that, 
when the recital was over, the crit- 


ics welcomed a “new high priestess 
of song.” 

The praise she has won has not 
turned her head or changed her 
much from the little singing girl 
who was born and grew up in the 
Negro quarter of South Philadel- 
phia. 

As she speaks it was clear that in 
her mind lurks none of the resent- 
ment against unfair treatment that, 
one senses, prompted Richard 
Wright to turn out Black Boy. 
The handicaps which she had to 
overcome in order to attain her pres- 
ent position in the world of music 
have left no apparent hard feeling. 
Past slurs and indignities have been 
forgotten and she rises above all 
prejudices, regarding them as the 
result of ignorance rather than of 
hatred. 

A tall, stately woman, with an 
abundance of graciousness and good 
humor, she has a personality that 
makes an immediate appeal. In re- 
pose her broad face with its high 
cheek-bones is grave and serious, 
but when she sings it is filled with 
fire and when she talks it lights up 
with gaiety. Yet at times a sud- 
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den stream of sadness shows itself 
in her large, lustrous eyes. 

There is nothing upstage about 
her. She is simple and unassum- 
ing. 

“It seems to me,” she says, “that 
when I first went to Europe the 
audiences there were more musically 
educated than those of this country. 
Music seemed to play a larger part 
in their lives and they took it more 
seriously. When one is serious by 
nature one is moved by serious 
things. In a way, light songs are a 
form of flattery. They serve to put 
one in a pleasant frame of mind. 
They amuse but do not arouse. It 
is the serious song that awakens the 
soul. 

“But there has been a great 
change in the musical taste here 
during the last twenty years. This 
was evident to any one who sang 
for our boys in the Army or for the 
war workers in factories. It would 
have seemed perfectly natural had 
they demanded the lighter songs. 
Instead, it was not unusual to find 
them requesting Brahms and Schu- 
bert. Even the bobby soxers dis- 
play an interest in music. That is 
an encouraging sign. 

“Undoubtedly the radio has 
played a part in developing a love 
for music, but it could play a larger 
part in doing this. For the musical 
appreciation of the country is above 
what some people think. Many ra- 
dio programs could provide music 
of a higher type and find more lis- 
teners. But too often those in charge 
feel that the programs must be 
brought ‘down’ rather than ‘up’ to 
the public. Yet so long as people 
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listen to any kind of music, it is apt 
to open the way to their demand. 
ing better and better compositions, 

“Of course, there are always those 
who will never learn. I shall never 
forget an occurrence at one of my 
concerts. My program was made up 
of some of the loveliest songs | 
know and after it was over several 
people from the audience came back 
stage to ask for the singer's auto- 
graph. One girl came up to me and 
said, ‘Well now that I am here you 
may as well sign the program for 
me, but what I really came for was 
to find out why you didn’t sing 
The Chattanooga Choo Choo!’” 

Although Miss Anderson is al- 
ways on the lookout for new works 
by modern composers she has little 
sympathy with certains trends in the 
music of today. And when I asked 
if she like some of the ultra-modern 
songs, she replied with a broad 
smile, “I prefer to sing in the same 
key as the accompaniment.” 

Her favorite song is Schubert's 
Ave Maria, “It was when I was 
studying in Philadelphia that I first 
sang it,” she toid me. “But when 
you do not know the precise mean- 
ing of the words that you are sing- 
ing you are not able to appreciate 
the full beauty of the music. When 
I first learned the Ave Maria it 
seemed monotonous and tiresome.” 

It was not until Miss Anderson 
went to Berlin and, in order to learn 
German, lived for some months 
with a family that spoke no English, 
that she tried the Ave Maria again. 
She was planning her programs, and 
understanding the words added a 
new meaning to the song. Accord- 
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ingly, she used it for the first time 
in Finlana and its reception there 
led her to include it in other pro- 
grams. Today she rarely gives a 
concert in which she does not sing it. 

“While Ave Maria is my favor- 
ite,” she added, “I do not have to 
tell you that I dearly love the Negro 
spirituals. They are the unburden- 
ings of the sorrows of an entire race 
which, finding scant happiness on 
earth, turns to the future for its 
joys.” 

Her face took on a far-away look. 
Perhaps her mind was going back to 
those early days of poverty when 
she sang songs to the accompani- 
ment of an imaginary piano. There 
was hardly a time when she did not 
sing. At 6 she was a member of 
the junior choir of the Union Bap- 
tist Church, longing for a real in- 
strument with which she might 
accompany herself. 

Her father, who sold ice and coal, 
managed to save enough out of his 
small earnings to buy the child a 
cheap violin in a pawnshop, on 
which she taught herself to play. 
The first concert for which she re- 
ceived any money was given when 
she was 8 years old. She was billed 
as a 10-year-old contralto and her 
fee was 50 cents. 

As she looks back on those days 
she does not regret them. She says 
that they contributed largely to her 
musical development. ‘When one 
is singing in a church choir,” she 
explained, “‘one is apt to learn all 
four parts of an anthem. Sometimes 
you are called upon to sing another's 
part. I can remember, for instance, 
when the bass failed to appear and 


I had to sing his part, transposing it 
an octave higher.” 

It was this early training which 
did much to develop the astounding 
range of her voice. It embraces 
three octaves and in some songs she 
uses it with marvelous effect to cre- 
ate the impression of conversation 
between two voices—one high and 
one low. 

While she was still in her early 
teens her father died, and her 
mother, who before her marriage 
had been a school teacher, was com- 
pelled to take in washing. Marian 
herself occasionally was called upon 
to sing, receiving five to ten dollars 
for an appearance. But when en- 
gagements were few she did not 
consider scrubbing steps beneath her 
dignity. 

By the time she was 18 she was 
graduated from high school and 
members of the church to which she 
belonged chipped in nickels and 
dimes to help ‘Marian Anderson’s 
future.” In a short time she won a 
competition which entitled her to 
sing at the Lewisohn Stadium with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra; later a 
Julius Rosenwald Scholarship en- 
abled her to go to Europe for study. 

Artistic success came sooner than 
financial returns and there were sev- 
eral years during which the young 
singer learned that press notices 
would not pay bills. But she kept 
steadily at it and by the time she re- 
turned to this country, ten years ago, 
European composers and conductors 
had hailed her as the greatest con- 
tralto in the world. 

Up to the beginning of the war 
Miss Anderson commuted between 
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Europe and the Americas, receiving 
honors and awards, filling concert 
halls and opera houses, making re- 
cordings and breaking records for 
the number of concerts given and 
the number of miles traveled. 

Now she owns the old Philadel- 
phia house in which her mother still 
lives and reads of her daughter's 
successes. Whenever there is a con- 
cert within a reasonable distance, 
Mrs. Anderson attends. But she sits 
so quietly in the audience that on 
one occasion she was upbraided by a 
neighbor who did not know who she 
was, for not being more enthusiastic 
in her applause. 

Although Marian Anderson is 
now married and owns a farm in 
Connecticut, she still speaks of the 
house on South Martin Street as 
home. Notwithstanding all the 
honors she has received, she says 
that the greatest thrill in her life 
was when she went back there and 
told her mother that she did not 
have to take in any more washing. 

On her Connecticut farm Miss 
Anderson is known as the “denim 
belle of Fairfield County.” She is 
proud of the strawberries and the 
asparagus she raises and of her live- 
stock, which consists of one cow, 
two dogs and a couple of pigs. She 
spends her time there when she is 
not on the road, devoting several 
hours a day to practice. There she 
has a special machine on which she 
records her songs, so that she can 
play them over and over again to 
learn how she can improve her per- 
formance. 

But her home for many months is 
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in hotels and on trains. On tour 
she carries fifteen pieces of luggage, 
only one of which contains clothes, 
The rest include a phonograph, a 
sewing machine, an electric iron and 
cooking utensils. She sews for re. 
laxation, presses her own concert 
gowns and likes to make up a snack 
of her own cooking. 

She says that traveling does not 
tire her and that she is not nervous 
about herself but about her audi- 
ence. She is anxious that they shall 
enjoy her singing. The only times 
she suffered from stage fright were 
when she forgot to curtsy upon 
meeting the English King and 
Queen and when she was introduced 
to President Roosevelt. He said to 
her, “You look exactly like your pic- 
tures,” and she was so flustered she 
did not remember to say the words 
she had planned to say. 

This was unusual. In her work 
her memory never fails her. She 
carries in her head the words and 
music of well over a hundred 
songs. When Bruno Walter asked 
her to sing Brahms’ Alt Rhapsody 
with his orchestra in Salzburg, she 
learned the score overnight and sang 
it the following day without any 
script before her. 

At the time when the mural in 
the Lincoln Memorial, commemorat- 
ing her Easter Sunday Concert there, 
was unveiled, she was to make a 
speech. The newsreel man, fearing 
she might hesitate for a word sug- 
gested that she read it. Instead, she 
learned it in three minutes and re- 
cited it letter-perfect. 
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A condensation from the book 


By Rep. A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 
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A fiery, blistering blast at racial discrimination by the first Negro 
congressman ever elected from New York City. America is in the 
midst of Civil War II over the Negro issue, says the noted preacher 
and politician in this searing broadside written in the Abolitionist 
tradition. 
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| Congressman looks at 


Negro’s past and into his future 


Marching lacks 


By Rep. A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 


MERICA is in the midst of 
Al Civil War II. It began on 

December 7, 1941, as the 

result of an irresistible force 
meeting an immovable object. It 
must be continued until one or the 
other triumphs. There can be no 
compromise. 


The irresistible force is the awak- 
ened and united new Negro and 
new white man determined to build 
a real democracy for the first time in 
the history of America. The im- 
movable object is intolerant, anti- 
democratic, fascist prejudice concen- 
trated in the South but spreading 
rapidly, especially during the war 
period, into every section of Amer- 
ica. The conflict between these two 
forces has become so great that the 
whole future of this nation depends 
on the outcome. Furthermore, be- 
cause we live in a compact world, 
the future of civilization pivots on 
the result. 

When World War II broke out 
fifteen million black Americans 
found themselves politically disin- 
herited, economically exploited, so- 
cially ostracized, educationally un- 


REP. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL is 
the first Negro congressman ever elected 
in New York. He is pastor of the 
largest Negro church in America, the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, and editor 
of the People’s Voice. He recently was 
married to Hazel Scott. 
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derprivileged and confronted with 
the deepest hypocrisy in the field of 
religion. Yet they were asked to go 
forth and die that the world might 
be safe for democracy. This they 
did. 

In the beginning the United 
States Navy offered them no better 
chance to make the world safe for 
democracy than to serve either in 
toilets or kitchens. They could not 
fly in the air corps or fight in the 
marine corps and were Jim-Crowed 
in the army. During the days that 
Bataan was falling and MacArthur 
was appealing for material, black 
workers were refused employment 
in the nation’s defense industries, 
It was here that the conflict broke 
into the open. Negroes were de- 
termined to make America safe as 
well. They were finished with a 
dual democracy—one way for white 
folks and one way for black folks. 
They kne~- that there was no way to 
separate Hitler abroad from Hitler- 
ism at home. A Jew walking down 
Unter Den Linden in Berlin suffered 
no fewer indignities than a black 
man on the streets of Tupelo, Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The Negro is a born anti-fascist. 
Long before Hitler walked across 
the face of the earth we knew him. 
For three centuries, we tasted the 
bitterness of Nazism under the name 
of lynchocracy. The Klan Gestapo 
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has burned our homes. The mob of 
the pogrom has lynched six thousand 
of us—cutting off parts of our bod- 
jes while the breath of God was still 
in us. We have lived in ghettos, 
died by the hundreds in concentra- 
tion camps as sharecroppers, turpen- 
tine workers and peonage victims. 
We have been denied the vote in 
poll-tax states and earned an average 
of six cents a day in sharecropped 
land—yet we love America. 

The old Negro of yesterday is 
dead. The new Negro has come 
forward. He has taken this war 
seriously, refusing to let it remain a 
white man’s war. He believes that 
the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter and all the gilt-edged prom- 
ises of the Century of the Common 
Man apply to him as well as to the 
white folks on the other side of the 
tracks. What’s more, he has made 
up his mind to fight for these 
promises. 

The Negro has always been a rev- 
olutionary, not because he is black, 
but because he is a man. He has 
suffered not only from exploitation 
but also from his own division and 
lack of knowledge of his past. There 
is no future for a people who deny 
their past. 


Y FOLKS were field Ne- 
WV] for countless genera- 

tions. That’s why I belong 

to the masses. I am proud 
to consider myself a new Negro—a 
marching black. 

My grandfather was a branded 
slave. The letter P, nine inches 
high, was burned into his back. I 
stood on a chair at the age of ten 


and traced down his brown back 
with my finger that P of seared hu- 
man flesh. I swore to my God that 
I would not rest until I had wiped 
that brand from my memory and 
from the conscience of white 
America. 

My father was born in a one-room 
log cabin in Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia—so rural he didn’t even know 
what town it was near. He was one 
of seventeen children. The rent was 
one dollar a month, which often 
could not be met. He never saw a 
clock until he was ten, nor a train 
until he was eleven. He taught him- 
self to read by studying the Gospel 
According to St. John by the fireside 
one winter. On and on he went un- 
til he studied at Yale University; 
built up the largest Protestant con- 
gregation in the world; housed it in 
property worth $400,000, paid every 
cent of it, and inaugurated one of 
the first complete institutional 
churches in this nation. 

My mother comes from the Bust- 
ets of West Virginia—a fighting 
family of mountain people. Every 
child had his own gun. The girls 
could shoot as well as the men. 

But it was my grandmother on 
my father’s side who was the tyrant. 
Sally Powell was almost six feet tall. 
She hated “‘po’ white trash” with all 
the contempt a slave could muster— 
in particular, one woman who made 
her get off the path every time she 
came along. So until Negroes were 
freed. Sally was walking along the 
path with a pail of water on her 
head. Along came the particular 
object of her hatred and as usual, 
ordered her off the path. Sally, a 
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free Negro now, put down her pail 
of water, grabbed her, threw her to 
the ground, pulled her skirt up over 
her head and doused her with a pail 
of icy spring water between her legs. 
The next day they passed along the 
path again and each smiled to the 
other and said “good morning.” 

I was born to be a radical—it is 
in the blood of all my people—it's 
in the blood of every American. 
This country has gone forward only 
as the ferment of radicalism pro- 
duced men and women of daring. 
It was radicalism that discovered 
America and radicalism that made it 
a republic. It was radicalism that 
sent the covered wagon rolling on 
its unchartered way and it was rad- 
icalism that laid bare the first vein 
of coal in the Alleghenies. America 
has come upon easy days. We have 
grown soft. We need to return to 
the radicalism that made us what we 
were. Here the new Negro stands. 
That is why he is misunderstood. 
The new Negro is as radical, no 
more no less than Jefferson, Clay, 
Webster and Tom Paine. His is not 
the radicalism of Marx although 
Marxism is respected. It is the rad- 
icalism of free men. 

No influence was more important 
in bringing to pass the freedom of 
the Negro than the church, black 
and white, North and South. In the 
South the Negro church was formed 
as a protest against the hypocrisy of 
the white man’s religion! In the 
North the white church hurled holy 
invectives against the hypocrisy of 
the southern church. The southern 
white church was immovable then 
and immovable now. The institu- 
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tion of organized Christianity south 
of the Mason-Dixon line is the 
greatest travesty. It has done more 
harm to the cause of God than a 
million atheists. The South wil] 
never be improved fundamentally 
until the unChristian, undemocratic 
hypocrisy of the southern white 
church is blasted out. 

The Underground Railroad dur. 
ing the slave period had as its ter. 
minals the Negro plantation church 
in the South and white Christians in 
the North. Every Negro leader 
during the underground period was 
deeply religious. Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Andrew Bryan, 
Richard Allan and Frederick Doug- 
lass, among others, believed devout- 
ly in their God and fought like hell 
for His people. The same was true 
of the great abolitionists of the 
North, Elijah Lovejoy, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Joho 
Brown. 

Today's church has come upon 
evil days. It can no longer throw 
the impact of integrity against an 
unethical society. Just as Ameria 
has grown soft, so has the church. 
The muscles of both must be hatd- 
ened by the upward surge of match- 
ing blacks. 

The Negro church during the 
slave period belonged almost entire: 
ly to the field Negro. It was not at 
tended by whites unless they desired 
to “see a show.” It was spurned by 
the house Negroes who sat in spe 
cial slave lofts in the white churches, 
worshipping through a slit. It was 
natural therefore that as the field 
Negroes came together the church 
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+ became more than a place of wor- 


ship. It was also a place of inspira- 
tion and a highway to Canaan. Nat 
Turner, who staged the bloody re- 
volt of Southampton County, was a 
preacher who preached from one 
text only—‘‘The first shall be last 
and the last shall be first.” Sojour- 
ner Truth turned the tide of defeat 
when Frederick Douglass was so 
pessimistic that he could not deliver 
one of his great orations by crying 
out “Fred, is God dead?” 

This is what I am a product of— 
the sustained indignation of a brand- 
ed grandfather, the militant protest 
of my grandmother, the disciplined 
resentment of my father and mother, 
and the power of mass action of the 
church. I am a new Negro—a 
marching black. 

Marching blacks are not exclu- 
sively the products of modern times. 
The desire for a better society, the 
willingness to pay the price and a 
great heritage—these were ever in 
the souls of black folks. 

There is no trace of cowardice in 
the makeup of the Negro. The old 
unlettered slaves used to sing a spir- 
itual, “God don’t want no coward 
soldiers in His band.” An inferior- 
ity complex was never a racial char- 
acteristic. The most humble Negro 
boy playing on a levee along the 
Mississippi knew deep in his heart 
that he was as good as anyone else 
in God's green world. The mobster 
recognized this and that’s why Ne- 
gtoes were always attacked by mobs. 

The black man is a born fighter. 
Even as a soldier of a Jim Crow 


army, when he gets his Negro up 
hell breaks loose. 


N DECEMBER 7, 1941, 
O America for the first time in 


its history entered upon two 

wats simultaneously. One 
was a world war and the other a 
civil war. One was to be a bloody 
fight for the preservation and ex- 
tension of democracy on a world 
basis—the other a bloodless revolu- 
tion within these shores against a 
bastard democracy. 

The sneak attack of the Japanese 
upon our mid-Pacific base was no 
more vicious than the open attacks 
that had been waged consistently for 
four hundred years against the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. 

We did not have to wait until 
Pearl Harbor for an incident to 
plunge us into the conflict. Ten 
years before at Mukden, Manchuria, 
the honor of the civilized world had 
been raped by the Japanese fascists. 
Even more recently, the massacre of 
Ethiopia was cause enough for the 
democratic conscience to revolt. The 
goose-stepping brown-shirted Nazi 
bullies had destroyed the peace of 
Europe, and yet we continued our 
isolationist way. But these had been 
yellow against yellow, white against 
black and white against white—they 
were insufficient causes. Pearl Har- 
bor, however, was yellow against 
white and war came immediately 
with the race-baiters roaring their 
approval. 

Our whole campaign was directed 
specifically at the yellow man. Every 
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thing in the beginning was aimed at 
making World War II a race war. 
It was proclaimed as a ‘white man’s 
war’—a war against ‘those yellow 
rats,” the Japs. We were formally 
at war with Germany and Italy but 
we set up concentration camps for 
Japanese only, even when they were 
American born. America was de- 
termined to become a fascist nation, 
if necessary, to whip Japan. The 
wholesale arrests of Japanese-Amer- 
icans without trial were distinctly 
fascist acts. 

We had not come to Pearl Harbor 
with our hands clean as regards the 
Oriental question. While we, the 
colossus of the West, slumbered the 
Japanese slaughtered millions of 
Chinese with our scrap iron and 
with the aid of our gasoline. Yet, 
we excluded Chinese from our 
shores. Even after we had been at 
war for some time the yellow men, 
while good enough to fight our en- 
emy, were not considered good 
enough to immigrate to America. 
The Chinese government sent a mil- 
itary commission to Washington to 
offer the benefit of its experience 
gained from many years of war with 
Japan, an experience won at the cost 
of the blood of millions. It cooled 
its heels within the shadow of the 
capitol. After a year it was recalled 
without having been consulted by 
one major government official. 

As long as we fought a race war 
we fought a losing war. Many in- 
dustrialists seemingly would rather 
have lost this white man’s war than 
give black men equality of oppor- 
tunity. During the days when our 
men on Bataan were calling for ma- 
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terial, defense plants were worki 
far under capacity because of the 
manpower shortage, while millions 
of black workers clamored at their 
gates. The Curtiss-Wright plant in 
Indianapolis was one of many that 
refused to employ Negro workers, 
despite the fact that its machinery 
was standing idle. Lieutenant Gov. 
ernor Charles Poletti as chairman of 
the New York State War Council 
made a survey which indicated that 
90 percent of the plants engaged in 
war contract work in New York 
were unwilling to hire Negroes. It 
was “‘a white man’s war!” 

Negroes were barred not only 
from war plants, but also from the 
Marine Corps and the Air Corps. 
They could serve in the Navy a 
messmen only and in the Army in 
Jim Crow battalions. Pseudo-de. 
mocracy reached its lowest ebb when 
the Red Cross Jim Crowed Negto 
blood. This act was the exact coun- 
terpart of Jim Crowism at it 
Nuremberg worst. All scientists 
except the Nazis’ had indisputably 
proved that there were no racial dif- 
ferences in blood. To add a touch 
of irony to tragedy, the blood bank 
of England was under the direction 
of an American Negro, Dr. Charles 
Drew of Howard University. 

To have continued to wage World 
War II as a race war—a white 
man’s war—would have marked the 
complete collapse of America. Mos 
assuredly we would have lost the 
peace and, possibly, the war itself. 
Negro people determined from the 
outset to make World War Il1 
people’s war. This could not b 
done without simultaneously stag 
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a bloodless revolution—Civil 
War Il. Black men made up their 
minds to clean up America’s back- 
yard while fighting men made the 
foreign fronts safe for democracy. 
All over the world there were hun- 
dreds of millions of allies who 
agreed with their point of view. 

When our commentators and col- 
umnists soon after Pearl Harbor 
used the phrase, “white man’s war’ 
—six million slaughtered Chinese 
rose from Nanking, Canton and 
Peking and shouted, so that the 
earth trembled, “no!” When we 
resorted to the old cliche that it was 
a war for the ‘‘survival of western 
culture” four million people of In- 
dia said “‘no!”” Centuries before the 
first Anglo-Saxons had learned the 
rudiments of civilization the people 
of India had given to the world one 
of its greatest cultures. They re- 
fused to allow a so-called World 
War to emphasize the survival of 
western culture at the expense of 
the eastern. 

When the ‘‘sunshine patriot’’ ex- 
hausted his cliches, he fell back on 
the church. For a brief time we 
called World War II “a Christian 
war.” From out of the ghettoes of 
Europe, particularly horror spots 
such as Lublin there came the an- 
guished cries of millions of slaugh- 
tered Jews. We could not call this 
a Christian war, when the European 
phase of it began with the persecu- 
tion of the Jew. 

The Negro agreed with China 
that it could not be a “white man’s 
war’; with India that it could not 
be “a war for the survival of western 
culture,” and with the Jew, ‘‘a Chris- 
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tian war.’ The statesmen were 
stumped. From out of the dim 
someone dug up the tarnished slo- 
gan of World War I—‘make the 
world safe for democracy.” Fifteen 
million blacks agreed to fight to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
but served notice that this time they 
were going to fight just as hard at 
home to make America safe, too. So 
began World War II and Civil 
War II. 


HE NEGRO was not by him- 
self in waging Civil War II. 
Swelling numbers of whites 
in high places and the com- 
mon walks of life agreed with him 
and sent their support from all over 
the world—China, India, Soviet 
Russia and the underground of the 
conquered countries. America’s Civil 
War could not be localized: it was a 
world conflict. The future of de- 
mocracy hinged upon its outcome: 
World War dI could not be a com- 
plete victory without the accompany- 
ing success of Civil War II. 

The Negro began to shout that 
you cannot beat Hitler in Europe 
and let Hitlerism run rampant on 
the streets of America. There was 
no division now. Gone were caste 
and class, nationalism and interna- 
tionalism. It was all out for the 
double V—victory at home and vic- 
tory abroad. But there was no 
thought of sabotage or revolt in the 
Negro mind. On the contrary, he 
was fighting to be allowed to fight, 
militantly demanding the right to be 
a war worker. 

While America segregated the 
blood of Negroes, China and Soviet 
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Russia accepted it willingly. Ne- 
groes were drafted into America’s 
Nazified army with rigid bars drawn 
between black and white. Across 
the river in Canada they were 
marching and training together in 
the same companies with the whites. 
Negro officers were kept at a min- 
imum in the United States with 
most of the Jim Crowed black troops 
led by whites. In India ten thousand 
natives served as officers, some in 
regiments of brown Colonials and 
white Britishers. The Negro had 
the world on his side. America had 
its back against the Mason-Dixon 
wall. 

Joshua took Jericho without a 
blow. His people marched together 
until the ram’s horns blew. The 
marching Negro was out to capture 
his civil rights through just such 
power of non-violence. This power 
was so terrifying, his leaders were 
shadowed, their wires tapped and 
their speeches carefully taken down 
by government agents. I remember 
when the FBI invited me to their 
headquarters. I was escorted to one 
of their specially designed rooms. 
All the time I was in conference I 
knew that a dictaphone recorded my 
words and a concealed camera took 
pictures. 

The new Negro was a terrifying 
person. My grandfather couldn’t 
have walked one block down Lenox 
Avenue without dropping dead. 
Negroes who stood up to be count- 
ed were called saboteurs, radicals 
and fifth columnists. But there was 
no more loyal group in American 
life than we who had decided boldly 
to demand our rights NOW. 
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I remember talking to Walter 
White one night in my private 
study. He said, “I told Gladys, my 
wife, the other day that I did not 
know how much longer they were 
going to continue to allow us to 
agitate for our rights but I had made 
up my mind to go to the end even if 
it meant prison.” 

A friend of Paul Robeson’s once 
said, ‘Paul, everything your people 
are demanding is right, but it will 
take a hundred years.” Robeson 
replied, “Black men and for that 
matter white men, are not going to 
wait a hundred years,” 

This was the feeling of countless 
others, like Max Yergan, A. Philip 
Randolph, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Channing Tobias— WE HAD 
MADE UP OUR MINDS! We 
were not going to let this be a white 
man’s war. We were going to shout 
until the very heavens took up our 
cries. We were going to fight until 
the stars in their courses fought 
with us. All over America wherever 
black folk gathered together there 
came the ever swelling cry, ‘Let my 
people go—NOW!” The Negro 
was no longer pleading or asking 
He was demanding. He could not 
be split asunder. He was united. 
He could not be bought. He was 
free. The conscience of America 
would know no rest until it granted 
black men equality of opportunity 
now! 

A billion folk were moving up 
freedom road—barefoot coolies ... 
Indian untouchables, fifty thousand 
a week starving to death . . . two 
hundred fifty million blacks of Afri 
ca... the surging might of the 
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Soviets’ two hundred million . . . 
a score of million in the Caribbeans 
_.. new black, brown, yellow and 
white men. While planes flashed, 
cannon roared and tanks rumbled 
the conscience of the earth shook. 
One billion folk were on their jour- 
ney now, the Negro moving with 
the vanguard. 

This would really be “the century 
of the common man.” No idle 
phrase of a politician but the pro- 
found commentary of a man who 
knew that the nature of the world 
was changing. Away with serfdom, 
colonialism, imperialism, Jim Crow 
and the ghetto! The first breath of 
free air was a heady draught. Never 
again would the people of the valley 
be satisfied with the stagnant air of 
bastard second-class citizenship. 

The world was at war, a different 
kind of a war, a war that would last 
long after the last shot had been 
fired and the bones of tyrants had 
gone back to the elements. It was 
not a white man’s war! It was a 
people’s war! It would never end 
until there was a people's peace. 
Marching blacks were people too— 
God's people, if you please! 


the signal for the immediate 

beginning of the greatest mi- 

gration that America has ever 
witnessed within its shores. Now 
that World War II is over, millions 
of marching blacks of the southland 
must pack up and move. Freedom 
toad is no longer an unmarked trail 
in a wilderness. It is a highway. 
It has already been trod upon by the 
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millions of blacks who left the 
South. 

At first it was only a direction— 
North! The stars were the only 
markers ; black pioneers were on the 
move as much as four centuries ago 
using the North Star as their beacon 
light. The Underground Railroad 
charted the first course. At the 
close of the reconstruction era the 
number of pilgrims began to swell 
and a faint trail appeared.- By the 
beginning of World War I, a 
rough road had been made by the 
feet of unwearying travellers. Dur- 
ing the years of that conflict more 
than two million moved out of the 
South and wherever they went they 
went to stay. The Great Depression 
brought others. World War II has 
already seen the northward move- 
ment of over a million souls. Free- 
dom road is a well-paved highway 
now, built for one way traffic only. 
already seen the northward move- 
ment of over a million souls. Free- 
dom road is a well-paved highway 
now, built for one way traffic only. 

Whatever sections, states, coun- 
ties, cities or hamlets have failed to 
undergo a profound change in race 
relations since Pearl Harbor will not 
change within this generation nor 
for many more to come. They must 
therefore be evacuated immediately. 
In the South there are concentrated 
ten million people made in the im- 
age of God who have met with 
every form of un-Christ-like hatred, 
prejudice, segregation, discrimina- 
tion, exploitation and persecution. 
They are forced to live under a dual 
democracy, are kept in their places, 
on the fringes of society and rele 
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gated to the status of second-class 
citizens. 

The people must move—and 
NOW! This is the only answer to 
the South’s inhumanity to man. Mi- 
gration does not mean running away 
from the problem. It represents 
the considered conclusion that some 
portions of the South are hopeless. 
It will serve notice that it must 
change immediately. 

The South evidently does not 
want the Negroes even though it 
needs them, or it would not treat 
them so cruelly. Some Negroes in 
the South are happy with their lot 
as slaves. Let them remain. There 
are others who though Negroes, 
have reaped great profits from the 
misery of their fellow blacks. Let 
them stay and starve. But to the 
vast millions who have been suckled 
with the milk of freedom from the 
depths of black bosoms—let them 
leave! Turn their backs on Egypt- 
land! On Pharaoh and his power! 
The way ahead is still a wilderness 
and it may take forty years, or more, 
but Canaan is surely in the distance. 

It is far better to be free, even 
though hungry, than to be a slave 
and starve. Freedom up North will 
not bring everything overnight. It 
will, however, provide better 
schools, hospitals and houses and 
above all the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the non-violent bloodless 
revolution of ballot and boycott that 
the new Negro and the new white 
man are carrying out. 

The Negroes have wasted in the 
wilderness of the South long 
enough. The cry now is “Turn Ye 
Northward.” 
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Leave the fascist portions of the 
South, freedom lovers, while th 
world is in the process of change! 
You will win no consideration in 
the postwar plans of America » 
long as they hold a death grip upon 
ten million black souls and th 
dictate the economic life of all the 
poor, both black and white. The 
postwar world will be a peoples 
world, but it will only be so where 
the people are in the ascendangy, 
Tyranny is now more oppressive in 
some sections of the South than it 
has ever been. In those sections 4 
people’s world will be impossible, 

Don’t worry about what's left be. 
hind. The few, ragged, broken, 
earthly belongings are not worth 
considering. Walk out, leave your 
doors and windows, if you have 
any, wide open. No one will come 
to live in those shacks that right 
never intended human folk to in 
habit. The North is not Canaan 
yet, but there is no lynching and nm 
poll tax; there are good schools and 
hospitals, and even the slums ate 
better than miserable sharecroppes’ 
huts. It does not matter how you 
come, brother, but come. Come fly. 
ing, riding or walking. The great 
Hegira has begun. The American 
Exodus is on its way—GLORY 
HALLELUJAH! 

The four ranking cities of Amet 
ica will feel the first impact of the 
marching blacks—New York, Chi 
cago, Detroit and Los Angeles 
These cities are accustomed to huge 
and rapid increases in population. 
The population of New York ha 
increased more than 100 petcent 
since 1900. Chicago’s population 
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has been doubled. The last quarter 
of a century brought twice as many 
citizens to Detroit and three times 
the original number to Los Angeles. 
An addition therefore of a few hun- 
dred thousand, while it will cause 
some immediate and short-range 
hardships will not in any way pro- 
foundly alter the basic living-pat- 
terns of those cities. Detroit and 
Los Angeles, moreover, have wit- 
nessed huge migrations during the 
past few months. Los Angeles 
alone added a quarter of a million 
people in eighteen months, and De- 
troit almost the same number. The 
only dire result from the migration 
at the close of World War I was 
the Chicago riot. The voting power 
of the mature new Negro and the 
new white man will hang like a 
sword of Damocles over the head 
of spineless city officials. There 
should, therefore, be no recurrence 
of violence. 

In 1930, '31 and ’32 I made a 
study of the ten thousand members 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church. 
Eighty-two per cent of them were 
born in the South; 21 per cent had 
no education ; 60 per cent went only 
as far as grade school; 18 per cent 
to high school; and only 2.8 per 
cent had attended college. Their 
average salary was twenty-nine dol- 
lars a week. Eighty per cent of the 
women held unskilled positions and 
50 per cent of the men. That was 
an average cross-section of Harlem. 

What happened to that group in 
ten years? A similar study was made 
under my direction by the Reverend 
Charles Frye, who was then my as- 
sociate. This is what we found: 
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Now, only 2 per cent had never 
gone to school, 27 per cent had 
gone as far as the elementary grades, 
60 per cent finished high school and 
13 per cent were either attending 
college or had graduated. The 
median salary was thirty-nine dol- 
lars a weeek. Unskilled positions 
for both males and females had 
practically vanished, 10 per cent 
being the quota for the women and 
8 per cent for men. This is what 
had happened to ten thousand mi- 
grant Negroes from the South and 
the Caribbeans after dwelling ten 
years in the North. More important 
than the changes which statistics 
showed, were the changes wrought 
in the spirit of these people, making 
them more militant and better or- 
ganized. It was a mighty fine thing 
to be ‘a lamp post on Lenox Ave- 
nue.” 

What will happen to the economy 
of the South? The withdrawal of 
the millions of black workers will 
convert the South from a vertebrate 
to an invertebrate society. The Ne- 
gro worker is the backbone of the 
South. He is not only the source 
of the South’s income but the es- 
sential element in the South’s phi- 
losophy. As soon as you cross the 
Mason-Dixon line you sense squalor, 
poverty, disease and hopelessness 
in the very air. It doesn’t matter 
which side of the tracks you walk 
on—the white worker is brutalized 
as much as the Negro. Magnolias, 
dusky-eyed belles in crinoline, be- 
whiskered, tall, handsome, dashing 
gents with frosted mint-juleps, rid- 
ing with the hounds—all this is 
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strictly Hollywood at its corny 
worst. 

That South is “gone with the 
wind.” In truth, it never did exist 
except as a thin scum. Seething 
beneath the surface are vast scores 
of millions of whites and blacks suf- 
fering from the same abject poverty. 
Four million Negroes could not 
vote due to the poll tax, and neither 
could six million whites. Three 
million Negroes made six cents a 
day as sharecroppers and so did 
three million whites. 

One true thing Booker T. Wash- 
ington said was, “If you put a man 
in a ditch you have got to get down 
in the ditch with him to keep him 
there.” The South put the blacks 
in a ditch and the southern white 
worker was forced to set down with 
them. The withdrawal of Negroes 


from the South would emancipate 
the white worker, give him an ap- 
preciation for his black fellow 


worker. If the Negro ever went 
back South he would go back at his 
own price. He would not only go 
back to a section of America that 
his withdrawal had taught the les- 
son of democracy, but he would re- 
turn to find white workers ready to 
unite with him because they would 
have learned that as long as they 
held their black brothers cheap their 
own lives were cheapened. 

The withdrawal of the Negro 
worker from the South would also 
cause factories and industries that 
had recently moved south so that 
absentee owners could profit from 
black misery to be moved back 
north, because there would not be 
manpower to work them. The 


entire level of American life woud 
rise. The Mason-Dixon line woul 
disappear. And even more than 
foregoing, would be the profoumt 
change in the South’s philosophy 
The day of race-baiters would pam 
the white-supremacy clique woul 
dissolve; the Klan could take thee 
sheets and use them on their bed: 
bug-ridden beds. 

I sing a song of bitterness became 
I have seen the South. Not 
South of tourist highways, but the 
South of tobacco roads, red dg 
roads. 

I have seen women old enol 
to be my grandmother diggme 
holes on the campus of Geom 
State College under the watcifll 
eye of state supervisors. 


I have seen girls in their eal 


teens carrying pick-axes and shovel 
along the county road in Wetumpiaiay 
County, Alabama. 

I have looked through the barbal 
wire of the turpentine camps 
northern Florida and seen the fag 
of black men which bore the sal 
distress and agony as did the fagm 
in the concentration camp of @ 
film, The Seventh Cross. 

I have seen trees to which @ 
were lynched. 

I saw the spot in Florida whem 
the genitals were cut from the bom 
of Claud Neal while he was 
alive. 

Sure, I sing a song of bitterng 
—but I sing a song of hope. 
bitterness will not be sweetened tf 
til my hopes are realized. My hope 
can only be realized when ten aim 
lion blacks hit the road to free 
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DUKE ELLINGTON By ‘Barry Ulanov 

' A condensation of the new, sensational biography of the world’s 
greatest jazz musician by the editor of Metronome. This book, 
widely hailed as the best ever written on a musician, is a pene- 
trating look at the life and times of Duke Ellington as seen by 
a leading jazz connoisseur. 


IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By H. V. Kaltenborn 
From the nationally-famous radio news commentator, who is heard 
by more listeners than any other newsman, comes a note of caution 
to Negro America, a plea for patience rather than clamor for imme- 
diate equal rights. His controversial view will be discussed heatedly 
by whites and Negroes. You will not want to miss it. 


MY FAVORITE WAR HERO By Allan Morrison 
The only Negro correspondent on the staff of Yank and Stars and 
Stripes in Europe tells the remarkable story of a tan GI whose epic 
stand in a little French town though surrounded by German troops 
wrote history that will long be remembered by white soldiers who 
witnessed this brave one-man gun crew in action. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 
By Willard S. Townsend 
The only Negro president of an international CIO union tells how 
his joust with Jim Crow in a railroad dining car found him teaching 
a South Carolina businessman what Americanism means. An enter- 
taining, delightful anecdote, this episode is must reading. 


ROUND TABLE 


SHOULD NEGROES SUPPORT COMPULSORY ARMY TRAINING? 
Civilian Aide to to the Secretary of War 

Says William H. Hastie 

New Virgin Islands Governor and former 

Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 

Former Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War 

Says Roy Wilkins 

Assistant Secretary of NAACP and editor of Crisis 


Chis 
Radio: A (f): B (d); C (e): D (c); E (a); F (b). 


Romane: A (d): B (c); C (f); D (a); E (b); F (e). 
Professions: A (c); B (f); C (e); D (a); E (b); F (d). 


P. Vows Da, Jou 


EAN of Negro thinkers Dr. W. E. B. DuBois winged his wa 
Dy across the Atlantic from London recently and dropped ug 
note from New York: 

“I have just returned from six weeks in England and | want 
congratulate you on the good job in circulation and publicity which you ai 
doing. I have seen white people reading the Dicest and colored people 
from Europe, Africa and the West Indies. The publication is held in hig 
regard.” 

Perhaps the editors of NEGRO DIGEST ought first to doff their hats toga 
thousands of GI's overseas who have had a lot to do with spreading 
around the world but we do not hesitate to take a bow too. Long @ 
DicesT circulation department brain trusters speculated on why Negro 
periodicals neglected the tremendous virgin field among English-readiall 
Negro populations in far-off places. A bit of promotion from Honolua 
Capetown and sacks of NEGRO DiGEsT were on their way each month Oma 
the seven seas. 

The results have been amazing with foreign circulation running # 


thousands. Today you can buy Necro Dicest in such distant cities 
Lagos, Nigeria, and Calcutta, India. And even though the wondem™ 
khaki-clad soldier-salesmen for DiGEsT are returnin ng to America, 


spade work will keep magazines going to foreign lands for years to Coll 
Some still write and ask for editions in foreign languages, fellows like® 
James P. Stanley, who dropped a note from LeHavre, France, saying: 

“The DicEst is the most read publication, by and for 
this theater. Many men who never read or knew of NEGRO DiGEst bei 
coming overseas are regular readers now. 

“When we have finished each copy, we pass them on to French civilaiy 
and German prisoners of war. At first most of them were surprised 
know that the Negro had sense enough to edit and publish books 
newspapers. They expected all Negroes to be as the movies had pi 
us, only as clowns and servants. But now they are as eager as we to 
the Dicest. After the paper ration is ended, we hope that you will publ 
the DicEst in many languages for distribution in Europe and other 
tries.” 

While not ready to put out editions in other languages, NeGRo Dig 
will keep the message of American interracial goodwill going to for@ 
lands—but knows its biggest job is still at home. You can help 
a friend to subscribe today. 


